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rm kisBing thee, nor weary grow. 

And shall I weary ? No. 

Now, darling maiden, answer me. 

What bliss % kiss doth give to thee 

Thou lovest it as well as I, 

Say wherein does its pleasiire lie? 

I ask now — asked thee lately — ^this. 

And got for answer kiss on kiss. 
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In ^emortam. 



To her whose tender love and 
devoted affection cannot be 
replaced and shall never be 
forgotten, I dedicate this, a 
first poor flower on a new 
made grave. 
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BROKEN IDEALS. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOVE AT FIBST SIGHT. 



It was about five o'clock in the afternoon of 
one of those short dreary winter days which 
seem to come forward slowly and reluctantly 
and then melt into night with imperceptible 
rapidity. The newspapers informed the 
public that the sun had only put in six hours* 
appearance that week ; the idlers about town 
discussed this fact with a querulous grumble, 
as an abstract scandal incapable of being 
brought home to any responsible individual. 
In absence of the above functionary, King^ 
Gas ruled in his stead. 

Three young men, after partaking of an 
informal meal which combined breakfast and 
luncheon, descended to the smoking-room^of 
the Halcyon Club, and there proceeded to 
ensconce themselves in luxurious chairs^ 

VOL. I. B. 
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drawD close together for the purpose of con- 
fidential discourse. 

Fred Ormsby, the host, touched a bell 
which occupied the centre of a marble-slab 
table in company with a china match -stand, 
and whispered some instruction to the obse- 
quious waiter in livery, who responded ; his 
two companions lit their cigars and smoked in 
silence. 

" Where have you spent the summer, 
Dalton?" inquired Ormsby in a hearty voice, 
which seemed to expel the gloom of the half* 
lighted, spacious apartment, while he imi- 
tated the example of his companions. 

The person addressed was short in stature, 
broad shouldered, clear complexioned ; if he 
had said his prayers and gone to bed at eight 
o'clock every night of the year he could not 
have looked fresher or more comely, and yet 
it of tener happened to him to sit up all night 
with some choice companions who reverse the 
habit of the birds by singing at night and 
sleeping by day. He had droll grey eyes, 
which had an habitual sleepy expression under 
their half-closed lids ; when up to any fun he 
had a habit of rubbing one hand cheerfully 
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within tbe palm of the other, and a spirit of 
mischief sprang into those grey depths, which 
stirred your blood, and brought back the 
magic of boyhood's enthusiasm like a flash. 
His voice was low and soft as a woman's, and 
on ordinary occasions he had a perfect gravity 
and composure which would have done honour 
to a colonial bishop ; this serenity of manner 
effectually concealed the mad, reckless, ex- 
travagant devil which occasionally betrayed 
itself when looking out of those grey depths 
beneath the light curtains of the half-white 
eyelashes. 

" I went down to Dampshire," he replied, 
slowly removing the cigar from his lips and 
contemplating it curiously and half sadly. 

" There, don't you see he is constructing 
a tale already ? " commented the third gentle- 
man in a hard, stiff voice from the embrasure 
of a deep easy-chair. Looked at from this 
point of view his figure might be anything, 
but when standing he showed himself to be 
slight and rickety, hard in feature, negative 
in colour. His outward appearance was not 
in his favour. He was tall, narrow about the 
back ; his shoulder-blades stuck out awry ; 
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his feet were large and flat ; his legs might 
have been turned in a lathe, bj an amateur ; 
his hands were red and marked by swollen 
veins, and had hard, stiff fingers tipped with 
' nails of a pale-blue colour; his face wa& 
covered with wrinkles, the work of indiges- 
tion, not years ; his cheeks were hollow and 
he had a high mouth with pursed-up lips ; 
his teeth were irregular and discoloured from 
tobacco, and when he laughed his appearance 
was not pleasant. He was a young man and 
your first impression of him was,, that neither 
the world nor its diet acted on him as it did 
on other people. When he spoke his words 
implied strength of grasp and clearness of 
perception. 

** You're quite wrong, Dick, I wasn't con- 
structing anything, for I have no adventure 
to recount. The country was beautiful, aa 
far as scenery went, but a little of the country 
goes a long way ; I assure you when I found 
myself back in Paddington, I could fain have 
embraced the policeman, and kissed the old 
apple woman, who had the same five apples 
on her stall which I saw there three months 
Ago, bless her old heart." 
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" The fact is," said Fred,. " life loses some- 
thing spent out of London ; it is the fashion 
to abuse it, to point to its mud, its fogs and 
its dingy buildings ; for my part I can't help 
seeing what can be easily remedied, but why 
should any of the four millions who strain 
heaven and earth to come into it, be the first 
to abuse it, because a Cook*s excursion ticket 
shows them Paris in her holiday smiles or 
any of the other continental cities, which are 
not without faults, besides those of which the 
nose takes cognizance. Why don't 'people 
stand up for their own city ? I love London 
and I am not ashamed to say so ; its honest 
smoke is welcome, and if only the squares 
were thrown open, with bands to play 
there, for rich and poor, it could easily 
be made the finest city in the world, as it 
is at present the wealthiest and the most 
intellectual/' 

" You should go a little further," said 
Elston, " and apply the co-operative principle 
to open-air amusements. Every man after 
the business of the day should have some re- 
creation that he could get at a mom^iit's 
notice, without obliging him to walk from one 
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end of town to the other in order to procure 
it/' 

" You are quite right, Dick," said Dalton^ 
lollino: back in his chair. " The rich have 
their hunting in Leicestershire, their Scotch 
moors, their salmon rivers in Ireland and 
Norway, and the poor have the music hall, 
the gin palace and the penny gaff." 

"Recreation is an untouched subject; the 
legislator who would take up that question 
and successfully dispose of it, would win not 
only the thanks but the blessings of the 
nation," repeated Elston, not heeding the 
above rejoinder. 

" Did you bring home many sketches ? " in- 
quired Elston turning with languid interest 
to the artist. 

" Yes, several." 

" Rustic cottages, mill streams, cows cross* 
ing a stream and lashing the flies with their 
tails — anything of that sort, eh ? " 

Dal ton gave a laugh, he always accepted 
Elston's comments with good humour^ 
deducting the sarcasm. 

"When you come up to my rooms you 
will see. Fred, I think if you were in my 
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place, you would certainly have lost your 
heart." 

" Hum ! I knew it was coming,*' said Els ton 
laying down his cigar. 

" How is that ? " inquired Ormsby looking 
up. 

" She was a stunner and no mistake." 

" Pray to whom does the pronoun refer ? " 
Elston asked, with revived interest. 

"Lady Helena D'Kyncourt, the daughter 
of an old Earl that lived there," and here the 
artist launched into a discourse on beauty 
which included the house, grounds, and above 
all the fair occupant of the stately mansion. 

Jack Dalton had a rare gift of narrative, 
which made his company invariably iaterest- 
ing when describing persons or places, he 
made you see them with his eyes, and when 
he had done, both his hearers had before 
them the old elm avenue with its gently sway- 
ing green arms ; the antique building with its 
ivy-clad towers and quaint old-fashioned 
nooks and corners ; the hoarse stream flow* 
ing softly through the long grass, under 
its many wooden bridges, or as he called 
them triumphal arches; while the fairest 
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picture of all was the young mistress of 
the place seated on a bank, examining the 
delighted artist's sketch-book, with large 
wondering eyes full of dreams. Jack de- 
scribed her thick black ringlets, which the 
good-natured wind blew over his fingers 
and into his face, as he knelt beside her 
to turn over the leaves ; the pink cheeks 
that bent down near his ; the frank straight 
look of admiration which made his heart 
beat and his brain dizzy, not omitting the 
briar scratch on the small round wrist, and 
the spotless white robe which clothed this 
divinity. 

The young men became so interested, that 
they forgot the presence of old Busby, snor- 
ing in an arm-chair before them, seated 
comfortably on the Times^ which some dis- 
consolate member was looking for. 

An hour afterwards Ormsby was walking 
in Holborn, with his thoughts far from the 
scene which surrounded him, wandering 
through the gi'een woods of D'Byncourt and 
dwelling on the picture of beauty which the 
artist put before him ; so complex is man's 
nature, liable to be moved by fancies and 
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carried about by the casual words of a chance 
•conversation. The bright blaze of a thousand 
fihop windows with their varied treasures; 
the bustle of the foot passengers hurrying to 
and fro ; the jaunty driver swinging on his 
perch behind the Hansom cab, exchanging 
friendly greeting with the red-faced coach- 
men, all passed before him unheeded though 
not unnoticed, only imagination reversed the 
position of outward objects ; the impalpable 
had become the real " for dreams are true 

m 

while they last," and the substantial was 
relegated to the world of shadows. 

Fred walked through the crowd with that 
luxury of inward composure which only the 
true lover of towns can understand. 

While indulging in this reverie, a bright 
face with a Titian shade of hair falling low 
on the forehead and again seen below the 
back of the bonnet, swam before his eyes. It 
was a face utterly unlike any he had ever seen 
or imagined, beautiful in its imploring expres- 
jsion, childlike and yet wickedly, humanly 
mirthful. For a moment he stood transfixed ; 
then instinct brought fresh vigour to his 
Bteps, new activity to his frame ; his whole 
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nature was roused to press forward lest he- 
might lose this vision of loveliness, whicb 
floated by him in the human stream, as a 
bright meteor shoots down the darkened 
sky. Somebody pressed him behind, he 
turned with an angry ejaculation in his look 
which had not time to ripen into words, then 
hastily glancing before him he found she had 
disappeared. He made a few hasty strides^ 
forward looking into every face as he passed ; 
she was gone I Next he retraced his steps- 
thinking she might have stepped into a shop* 
He thought the policeman who stood near 
examined him narrowly, as he observed him 
casting furtive glances all round. This cir- 
cumstance added to his irritation, besides nofc 
a glimpse could he see of the face which 
flashed upon him. 

Where could she have gone ? it was only for 
an instant that he had let her out of his sight, 
yet every trace of her presence seemed a& 
lost, as if she never had been in existence. The 
thought crossed his mind that it might have 
been a fancy after all, a face so enchanting 
could have no bodily existence ; he remem- 
bered the many times he had walked thosa 
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streets and never did its many occupants 
afford him such a vision. Once more he 
walked on till he reached Kino's plate-glass 
window, but he did not stop to examine the 
gentlemen's apparel which lay temptingly 
inside. He turned away in disgust and en* 
countered the inexorable face of the police* 
man regarding bim with watchful eyes^ 
brushing past he took one turn more. Just 
then an omnibus stopped before the kerb, 
the conductor with outstretched hand was 
announcing his route — 

"Marble Arch, Bayswater, Notting Hill,'^ 
and lo ! there beside him stood the lady with 
the wondrous face. The conductor gallantly 
assisted her in ; how Fred envied him that 
office. Now the omnibus was moving, it was 
but the work of a moment, lifting his hand 
he signalled to stop, " Eoom for one inside, 



sir." 



" Yes." 
"AH right." 



And he was seated before her, wedged ia 
between four women who had spread them- 
selves out to monopolise the space. For a 
jninute or two he did not look at his fair com* 
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panion ; it occurred to him that after all, his 
imagination might have deceived him, that a 
<;loser inspection might dispel the illusion. 
He had a guilty sense that he was taking an 
unfair advantage of one so unprotected, a 
thousand vague fears passed through his 
mind before he could find the courage to look 
up, and when he did, the identical features 
met his glance ; her eyes were turned away, 
or else a tell-tale blush would have betrayed 
his secret ; as it was a sigh of thankfulness 
escaped his lips, which the jolting of the 
vehicle rendered inaudible. 

If a man cannot describe the features of a 
joung girl seated within five inches of his 
knees, in the heart of an omnibus, it is not 
for want of an opportunity; but there are 
objections — grave objections — which the 
esteemed reader may have felt, when the 
blandishments and attractions of his own 
Emily or Jane sent him home to a sleepless 
pillow, and his male friend next day asked 
him to say what she was Uke. 

He also who follows the description of this 
man's emotions may form a tolerable conjec- 
ture as to his character if I state that 
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he was tall and shapely in person ; that his 
well fitting black coat was fastened over his 
breast with four buttons, the fifth, according 
to the fashion of the week, remaining un- 
fastened; a watch chain with the usual 
trinkets dangled in front, a horseshoe pin waa 
inserted in his scarf, and, to complete his 
costume, he wore gaiters under his grey 
trousers. 

Having said so much, it is doubtful whether 
I have put him and the reader on any better 
terms. Perhaps if a little more patience is 
vouchsafed I may remedy this defect. In 
the meantime the lady has made signs to the 
conductor who has drawn up while she alights. 
For a moment Fred is uncertain what to do 
next; kind Fortune gives him a lift, for here 
the voice of the conductor broke on his ear, 
causing various heads, besides his, to stoop 
forward towards the window. 

" My eye, here's a go." 

" What is it ? " cried several voices at the 
same time. 

" No, miss, you ain't going to do me in 
that way," continued the conductor too intent 
on his business to give a reply. 
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In a moment Fred was on the pavement ; 
the insolent tone of the man roused his anger 
before even he had ascertained the cause ; 
his first impulse was to bundle the fellow 
into a mud-heap which lay temptingly at 
hand, but fearing that this might attract a 
crowd, he contented himself by saying in as 
calm a voice as he could command — " What 
are you saying to this young lady ? " 

The man turned round ; something in 
Fred's voice taught him to alter his tone. 

" She says she has lost her purse and 
hain't got any money to pay her fare." 

** Will you take mine and satisfy this good 
fellow's demand?" said the young man, 
gallantly lifting his hat as he produced his 
purse. 

The anxious troubled expression on her 
face gave way to a look of relief at this 
speedy solution of her diflBculty. 

" Thanky, miss', in course if you'd said the 
gent inside would pay, nothink would have 
been said," and muttering under his teeth, 
" the little stooped," the conductor swung on 
his perch and the omnibus rolled on. 

All this time the young girl stood holding 
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"Fred's purse in her hand, surveying her com- 
panion and looking spell-bound. 

" I am glad I have been of some service 
to you," began Ormsby, opening a conversa- 
tion and feeling that he was the sole object 
of her scrutiny as there happened to be no 
passers by. He expected a display of modesty 
and profuse obligations, but what was his 
surprise when his ears were greeted with the 
maddest, merriest, frolicsome laugh that he 
ever heard. 

" Oh ! this is too good," exclaimed the 
girl. " What will Mrs. Nugent say ? Taken 
for an impostor — attempting to rob the 
General Omnibus Company. Oh, oh, oh, oh ? '* 
and another peal of silvery laughter followed 
in which the young man could not help join- 
ing. At this juncture the approach of some 
one had the effect of checking her merri- 
ment, and she stopped to look up in her 
rescuer's face with a pleasant confidence which 
indicated anything but timidity. 

" Really you must excuse me," she ex- 
plained. •* A situation like this occurs only 
once in a lifetime, it would be a pity to mar 
its effect." 
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Fred assented, feeling that the embarrass- 
ment of the situation lay all on his side, and 
not a little provoked with himself for his 
want of nerve. 

" I'm only going into the Square," and 
she pointed with her parasol to the place, " it 
is a few minutes' walk ; if you care to go so- 
far I may be able to thank you," and her 
eyes danced with laughter. 

No proposition could have been mora 
agreeable, and his assent was immediately 
given. 

" But perhaps I'm taking you out of your 
way," she said, stopping suddenly, and look* 
ing at him with provoking gravity. ** Why, 
of course I am, you came out to help me, 
and there, I declare, your omnibus has gone j 
really it is too bad." But the memory of the 
adventure brought the laughter to her eyes 
notwithstanding her solicitude. 

" No, no, I assure you I wasn't going any 
further," said Fred, wishing to quiet her 
fears, and speaking at random. 

"If you ran I think you might catch it," 
she went on not heeding what he said. 

"I wasn't going any further," he again 
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repeated, his vanity piqued by her indif- 
ference. 

" Why, you did not surely expect this 
adventure ? Where were you going P " 
>t^ "I was going — that is, I was about to go," 

and here the young man stammered and 
looked confused. 

" Oh, it doesn't matter, I should not have 
asked," she said, turning away her faoe this 
time with perfect gravity. If Fred could 
have boxed his own ears he would have done 
80 ; as it. was, he had to bear the mortification 
of looking like a bashful rustic in the presence 
of a mere girl, whose perfect indifference 
towards himself was most transparent. 

" How am I to repay this debtp" she said, 
breaking the silence. 

** Your society so far, and the opportunity 
of witnessing the hearty pleasure the adven-^ 
ture has given you, is ample compensation,'^ 
said Fred, recovering himself. 

" That's all very well ; but how am I to 
return the money ? " she said practically, but 
with a smile which showed that the words 
were not altogether disagreeable. 

VOL. I. 
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** If it must be so, drop it in the next 
charity box/' 

" How are you to know that I did it ? 
•* ril take your word for itJ 
" No, that would never doJ 
" Well, suggest some plan yourself ? 
" Couldn't I send it to you ? '* 
" Yes, if you like. Here is my card." 
By this time the girl remembered that she 
was walking with a perfect stranger, carry- 
ing on an easy and frank conversation. 
Perhaps if he had been ill-favoured and out 
at elbows instead of being well dressed and 
presentable, it might have made a difference ; 
but no matter. 

" Really I am very much obliged." 
" If I am not impertinent, may I ask to 
whom have I had the happiness of rendering 
this trifling service ? " 

The girl paused for a moment, giving him 
one or two shy glances from the comers of 
her eyes. How Fred's heart beat during 
that interval. 

" Are you anxious to know ? " she asked 
twirling his card in her fingers. Fred noticed 
that she did not yet look at it, and small 
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BS was this act of neglect it gave him a 

pang- 
" Very," he replied sincerely. 

" Really ; you never saw me before ? '* 

" Never." 

" You want to know my name ? " 

" Above all things." 

" How long will you remember it if I tell 
you ? " 

" All my life," was the solemn reply. 

" Oh ! well, that will do," she said with a 
laugh, which made Fred feel awkward. 
Nobody says the right word at the right 
time, so this young man was not exceptionally 
ridiculous, only at the time he was not com- 
forted with this knowledge. 

There was all the joyous merriment of a 
bird in her laugh which he remembered for 
many a day after in connection with the 
small dazzling teeth and smooth rounded 
cheeks which were turned towards him. . 

" My name is Lena Cavendish, and here is 
the house I am going to, so Til not take you 
any further," and she held out to him one 
small gloved hand, which he pressed for a 
moment in his, sorry that the parting came 
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BO Boon. "All your life, remember/' she 
said, giving him another laughing glance as 
she ran up the steps. 

He waited for a moment till she disap- 
peared. Then he mentally went over every 
item of the incident. The luxury of recollec- 
tion in its freshness is almost greater than 
the reality with abrupt blanks, and infelicitous 
actions. 

Fred stood for a moment loath to depart, 
then with one more look at the windows, he 
walked slowly out of the square, crossed the 
road and turned his steps homeward through 
the park. Working men with their blackened 
tea-cans in their hands, and straw tool-bags 
slung over their shoulders, hurried home from 
their day's work. They met him with that 
look of toil on their faces which is a mute 
reminder of the unevenness of life. 

On the bridge of the Serpentine he stood 
and whispered the word " Lena." Millions 
of stars were shining above; lamps were 
gleaming through the distant trees ; a fringe 
of mingled light and shade surrounded him, 
and the distant murmur of the streets flowed 
in on his mind telling him that the world 
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was alive, and, the brisk well-appointed hum 
of a brougham, with its occupants in even- 
ing dress, hurrying off to dinner, told : him 
that it was enjoying itself. 

It was with a light step and still lighter 
heart that he trod the well-known pavements 
of Piccadilly. That patrician thoroughfare 
never looked- fairer, never brimmed with 
more joyous sounds than it did this evening, 
all because of that lucky omnibus incident. 
Were it not for that Lena would, in all pro- 
bability, have been lost to him. She Would be 
only a face without a name ; a memory with-* 
out any identity ; a dream, passing fair, yet 
only a dream. Her face shone before him 
like a sun-bathed cloud ; he saw it in the air, 
in the stars ; he was alternately happy and 
sad. 

In the Strand he encountered Dalton, who 
was slowly sauntering along with his hands 
in his pockets, and his round de^p-brimmed 
hat so far back on his head that it seemed to 
rest on his shoulders. < * 

"You seem in capital spirits, . Fred," . lie 
said, opening his sleepy eyes, when both were 
iieated in Fred's snug chambers. 
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" Yes, I never was happier/' and Fred'& 
beaming face confirmed his words, though 
he did not confide in his friend. " A piece 
of good fortune — only at present I must not 
mention it." 

" Oh, I'm not curious, if you are happy 
that's enough." 

" Have you tasted that port I got lately ? '* 
asked Fred, rising and producing from a 
cupboard a decanter and some wine glasses. 

Jack smiled approval of this movement; 
the wine he pronounced excellent. Perhaps 
a candid admission at the outset will save 
further explanation. Wine was his weakness. 
He had invented a certain brew known a& 
Dalton's mixture, wherein absinthe, curafoa 
and brandy formed equal parts. Still he wa& 
never known to carry this passion to excess. 

" They say great joy never lasts. Now, 
Jack, if what makes me happy turns out a 
failure I shall never again know the meaning 
of happiness." 

" That, to be sure, is a strong way of 
putting it ; for my part, I see men outlive 
everything, love, fame, fortune and still hold 
on to the ropes." He held down his head^. 
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and when he looked up it was at the red 
Uquor which he held to his lips. " Perhaps 
there is something in this which makes every 
good fellow love it, anyhow, here is to your 
success," and he drained the glass as he spoke. 
Fred went to dress for dinner ; he was 
to dine in the Hall this evening. He had no 
appetite; for a young man who has fallen 
hopelessly, idiotically in love cannot be sup- 
posed to trouble himself about the meaner 
adjuncts of life ; so dazzled was he with the 
vision of Lena, that the regulation claret 
tasted as nectar, and he ate glorified food 
not to be found in the bill of fare. 



CHAPTER II. 

CAN WE TRUST HIM? 

Clippoed's Inn is an old ramshackle set of 
buildings lying behind St. Dunstan's Church, 
where the decorative hand of the builder never 
finds its way. The rough wooden balusters 
have become blacker, and the wainscot along 
the walls is more worm-eaten ; this is the 
only change that has taken place within the 
last fifty years. Each set of chambers has 
the name of its owner painted on the doors, 
and lest there should be any mistake the 
lintel of the lower doorway has the same 
words in parallel columns indicating the floor. 
One of these bore the name of F. Oemsby. 

It was about eleven o'clock in the day 
when a double knock at the outward door 
made Fred start. A pleasant surprise was 
in store for him. 

"Is Mr. Ormsby at home?" inquired a 
hale old gentleman, examining bim narrowly. 
It was a good honest face with a voice to 
match. 
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" That is my name,'* said Fred. " Woii*t 
you come in." 

•• Mine is Miles Cavendish," rejoined the 
visitor, accepting the invitation. 

Fred knew it already through that sabtle 
magnetism which the Princes of Science have 
not yet explained. 

" I am very pleased," answered the young 
man, muttering the remainder of the sentence 
usual on those occasions. 

" You remind me of some one I knew 
thirty years ago, Mr. Ormsby. He was just 
like you, but somewhat fuller about the 
shoulders," said the visitor while he removed 
his second glove. 

Fred remained respectfully silent. The 
father of Lena had acquired a certain awe 
in his estimation. 

" I am speaking of your father, Mr. 
Ormsby. He was my dear friend — my bene- 
factor — and to-day I am come to make his 
son s acquaintance," 

The young man involuntarily held out his 
hand, which was taken with a firm grasp. It 
was the ratification of a friendship. 

" I never saw my father," said Fred, sadly. 
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" Ah, my poor boy, Tm sorry for you ; for 
his equal you could not find,*' and Miles 
looked grieved for having touched a painful 
chord. " Well, well,*' he continued, " I did 
not come to remind you of your loss, but to 
tell you that you had found a friend. When 
my little girl showed me your card last night 
I can't tell you the surprise it gave me, so I 
have come to-day to thank you for the 
service you have rendered, and to know 
whether you can dine with us at six this 
evening. I have a great deal to tell you, 
and, mind, my house will be always open to 
you." 

A ready assent was given. After Fred had 
seen his visitor depart he flung himself into a 
chair and indulged in one of those long 
pleasurable reveries which are among the un- 
numbered blessings of this life. 

Here it may not be out of place to state a 
few particulars concerning his family. His 
mother had died in giving him birth; his 
father only survived her by a few months, 
indeed his health had been failing for somo 
time previously, and it only wanted this sharp 
shock to break the slight thread which bound 
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him to life. A long period of commercial 
prosperity was followed by a succession of 
failures which coming one after another^ 
completed his ruin. But as this story is not 
the chronicle of the ups and downs of com- 
mercial life, I do not intend to tax the reader's 
patience by thrusting on him the details; 
enough to say that the rapacity of one of 
the partners of the firm, goaded on by an ex- 
travagant wife, caused its downfall. One 
morning the papers announced that the house 
of Ormsby, Eldred and Co. was unable to 
meet its liabilities. Several firms which 
were looked on as mines of commercial 
sagacity were exploding all round. People 
wondered and soon forgot all about it. 

Mr. Ormsby was a chivalrous gentleman of 
the old school, with a nice sense of honour, 
and a keen sensitiveness which entirely un- 
fitted him from availing himself of any of 
those tricks of trade by which some recoup 
their losses; he simply withdrew, refusing 
to touch a penny of the money which right- 
fiilly belonged to the creditors, and also de- 
clining to expose the partner who had mainly 
contributed to the catastrophe. It was at this 
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juncture that his wife — whom he tenderly 
loved — died, leaving him alone with his 
blighted worldly prospects. After confiding 
his infant son to the care of an old class fellow, 
then a clergyman in Ireland, and making him 
sole guardian to the child he could not bear 
to look on, he left the world when its shadow 
grew thicker over his path. 

The interest of his mother's fortune gave 
Fred five hundred pounds a year, which was 
carefully husbanded by his guardian, with 
whom was spent his boyhood. After com** 
pleting his college course he entered his name 
at the Inner Temple, and at present was 
studying for the Bar. 

The subject of the above sketch wound up 
his reverie by inditing the following letter :-^ 

" Mt D£Ar Dad, 

** Who do you think has called on 
me ? A Mr. Cavendish, once a clerk in my 
father's counting-house, now a successful 
•City man. His manners are bluff and hearty ; 
he seems full of kindness. I know he has a 
pretty daughter ; won't I make you laugh 
when I tell you how I made her acquaintance P 
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The scene was as good as a play. I am going 
to dine witli him this evening. Write by re- 
turn of post and tell me anything you know 
of him. I am longing for the summer to- 
come, and dying to see you and the old place. 
With fond love, 

" Ever, dear Dad, 
" Tour affectionate 

" Feed. 
" The Hon. and Rev. G. Brandon." 

Having enclosed this note in an envelope 
he took his hat and went with it to the 
nearest pillar-box. Workmen were remov- 
ing the central arch of Temple Bar, and a 
crowd of idlers were standing before the 
scaffolding. He stopped for a moment to 
gaze at the old structure, and then hurried 
back, remembering that he had left his door 
open behind him. 

He found Elston standing at his table 
with his back towards him. 

"Hullo, Dick! That you?" was the 
salutation. 

" How did you come to know this man ? " 
inquired Elston, holding up the card which 
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Miles left behind him, while a slight shade 
seemed to come over his face as he put the 
question. 

" Mr. Cavendish, you mean ? " 

" Yes." 

" He has called on me — knew my father- 
come to do the agreeable, and that kind of 
thing, you know," said Fred, measuring out 
his words in the elliptic or telegraphic form 
prevalent among young men of his class, 
which is not an indication of stupidity as 
fiome imagine, but a concession to the spirit 
of the age which has produced electric com- 
munication, and is, perhaps, a set-off against 
the prosy long windedness of former times. 

" So I perceive," was the dry reply. 

Fred's first impulse was to tell the whole 
story of his meeting with Lena, but a second 
thought made him defer the matter for a time. 
Shortly after Elston withdrew having first 
stated he was on friendly terms with the 
Cavendish family. 

Punctually at six o'clock a cab drew up at 
the door of Mr. Cavendish's house, and from 
it emerged Fred resplendent in all the glory 
of diamond studs and evening dress. Never 
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in the compass of so short a drive were there 
430 many hopes or expectations indulged in. 
He had considered how Lena would look — in 
what manner she would receive him, whether 
grave or gay. He pictured what her conver- 
sation would be, and his own replies ; he even 
had conjectures about her tastes, whether she 
loved poetry, music, or the drama. On each of 
those subjects he had something to say, and 
there was luxury in the reflection. Still his 
mind became a httle agitated by the pictures 
which his imagination had conjured. He 
dismissed the cabman, giving him double his 
fare lest the normal grumble of one of 
his class might cloud the sunshine of his 
thoughts; he was shown into the library 
where his first thought was to approach the 
mirror and rumple his necktie in a wild and 
distracting effort to set it straight. 

" My dear young friend, I quite forgot to 
tell you that we would be all alone, else you 
might have dispensed with evening costume. 
I know how objectionable this routine is to^ 
young men," said Miles, coming and shaking 
hands with him cordially. 

Fred at first looked a little blue at this 
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announcement, but presently became re- 
assured by the thought that this referred to- 
company, and that fathers occasionally forgot 
that they had daughters when they spoke 
after this manner, so he tried to mutter some 
inaudible reply. 

Dinner was served. Fred perceived that 
there were only covers for two ; this was the 
confirmation of the fear already excited, but 
he sat down determined to make the best of 
it. Luckily for him Miles maintained all the 
conversation without requiring him to put in 
his oar. No host could be more attentive to 
is wants ; and Cavendish, though a parvenu, 
kept a good cook. 

" After you have tried my cigars, we will 
go up to the drawing-room; Mrs. Cavendish 
will be pleased to see you." 

** How is it we had not the pleasure of her 
company to dinner ? " inquired Fred. 

" Ah, there must be some drawbacks in 
life," said Miles gravely. " My wife is — I'm 
sorry to say — a confirmed invalid. We can't 
have it all as we wish, can we Mr. Ormsby ? '* 

Fred nodded his head. 

*^ Yet I should be thankful she is spared ta 
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me as it is," and Cavendish stroked his long 
beard thoughtfully. 

A silence of a minute followed, which was 
broken by Cavendish inquiring whether Fred 
would like to hear his history. Politeness 
dictated an affirmative reply, whereupon 
Miles began at the beginning, not sparing 
minute details ; how the office boy became 
the clerk, next the partner and finally the 
head of a house of his own. Then came the 
romance of his marriage with a young 
governess, the birth of his only child, the 
mother's failing health. 

" We never had but this child ; she is full 
of life and spirits, and a great comfort to us. 
Well, are you sure you won't try another of 
these black Cubas ? " 

Fred declined ; he was anxious to see Mrs* 
Cavendish, and not sorry to change the 
atmosphere. 

Miles led the way into a spacious drawing 
room, richly furnished ; the walls were hung 
with delicate water colours ; the ceiling was 
painted, and the rich colours gave a sense of 
warmth to the room ; on the white marble 
mantleshelf an ormolu clock chimed the 

VOL. I. D 
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quarters with low metallic sweetness; rich 
lustres, with hanging pendants reflected 
faint light as stars scintillating ; the tasteful 
fire screens with their thick gold fringe 
looked like Templars' banners in a royal 
chapel. The footfall emitted no sound as 
they trod the deep pile carpet past the 
ebonized cabinets which harmonized with 
the placid faces of the bronze sphynx orna- 
ments. 

Mrs. Cavendish lay extended on an invalid 
chair, the opal shade of a reading lamp con- 
cealed her face, one white hand glistening 
with rings rested on an open book at her 
side. 

** Well, my dear, I have brought Mr. 
Ormsby to see you,'* said her husband 
approaching. 

'* Welcome," she said, ofEering him her 
hand. " I have had a woman's curiosity to 
see you," and she pointed to a chair beside 
her. 

The face was Lena's, with the youth and 
the health and the fun crystallized into a 
settled peace and gladness; there was no 
wrinkle on the smooth brow, so delicate that 
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ihe veins mapped the snowy skin ; her hair 
was richer in colour than her daughter's 
but less abundant; her neck -was plenti* 
fully caressed with lace which was fastened 
at the breast by a single ornament that 
bore a striking resemblance to a rain 
drop pendant on a tiny leaf; but it w^s 
the mouth, with its curves and lines so 
variable and complex, tjtiat fascinated the 
beholder. Again and again you looked at 
those lips, and the hopelessness of giving 
any idea of the pure sweet thoughts they 
suggested made you feel the barrenness of 
words, and the utter incompetence of symbols 
to convey some keenly felt impressions* 

" My daughter has told me how she met 
you," said the invalid with a smile; her 
eyes rested on him, and the soft light of the 
lamp revealed every line on his face- 
He was conscious of her glance, and the 
faintest glow of additional colour came on 

^his cheeks. 

All men are not blase as it is popular to 
represent them. There is as much modesty 
of soul in the hearts of many young mei; pf 
this day as in any other. The country hf 
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and the simple habits of the quiet Vicarage- 
made Fred a striking contrast to the town- 
bred youth. 

Let me thank you," she said briefly. 
It was a trifling service, but important, 
when it has made me such acquaintances,'* he* 
observed. 

"Bethia, my dear, Lena should not be^ 
allowed to go about like this,'' said Mr. 
Cavendish, with a resolute air. 

You would suppose from his tone that 
no grand Turk could order his family about 
with less hesitation. 

" It is her father that spoils Lena most ; "^ 
said the mother confidentially, while in the 
same breath withdrawing the objectionable 
expression with a mother's tenderness, " not 
that my child is spoiled, she is a very good 
girl, Mr. Ormsby." 

" I have not a doubt of it," replied Fred 
instantly, and with a confident assurance 
which five years* acquaintance could hardly 
justify. 

Then hurriedly wishing to change the 

subject from a theme which he felt more em- 

• barrassing the longer his mind dwelt on it^ 
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he said, ''What a beautiful statuette of 
Shakespeare that is I '' 

The object referred to was placed on a 
malachite pillar, the corners of which were 
exquisitely carved; the face of the figure 
had that bright spiritual look which showed 
that the sculptor understood his work in 
striving to interpret the character of that 
wonderful man who knew every spring of 
the human heart, and left us a Bible of 
characters as immortal as God's own record. 

" I am particularly fond of it," . replied 
Mrs. Cavendish, pleased with his notice. "I 
never feel lonely in its presence — 'tis a face 
that soothes me — ^I can't tell you half the 
impressions it conveys to me. Can you read 
the inscription on the scroll ? " 

Fred approached, reading the words aloud, 
^* * There is no darkness but ignorance.' " 

*^I can understand why the Bomanist 
clings to picture worship ; the appeal to the 
esthetic or tender side of human nature 
seems natural,'' she added, ples^sed with 
Fred's mute admiration. 

** My impression is that it stands too dose 
to the door," commented Miles, taking a 
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pfractical view of the subject. " The pillar 
is not to my liking, the corners are too sharp ; 
somebddy will come to grief over them if it 
is tfot putin some other part of the room." 

" I don't think I'd remove it from where it 
stands," said Fred, stepping back to look at- 
it again, " the situation is excellent." 

" So I think, Mr. Ormsby ; besides, I 
should remove my chair if it were put back^ 
so I think it is better where it is. Miles, 
win you ring for coffee?" asked Mrs. 
Cavendish. 

** I am sorry my daughter is not h^re this 
evening," observed Mrs. Cavendish, filling up 
a pause in the conversation. 

"Has she left town?" inquired their- 
visitor casually, and with as much indiffer- 
ence as a man can throw into his voice, who 
is internally burning to know where she 
is without the courage to make known his 
actual feelings. 

** No, she has only gone to stay for a day^ 
with Mrs. Nugent. I thought she would be- 
home by this, but I had a note to say she- 
would not return to-night." 

** My dear, I told Lena that Mr. Ormsbyr- 
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iras coming to dinner^ and perhaps he would 
like some music. I am surprised that she 
has not returned." And having made this 
statement he went and poked the fire dis- 
contentedly, a popular method of giving vent 
to minor irritations. 

"She could not help it, dear.'* 

Fred moved uneasily in his chair and said 
nothing. The last frail support to his vanity 
was withdrawn, for he thought, ** She knew 
I was coming then.'* 

" Are you fond of music, Mr. Ormsby ? ** 
inquired the invalid quietly. 

« Oh, yes." 

" Do you sing ? ** 

" A little." 

*' I am glad to hear it. Home has more 
charms for one who loves quiet tastes.'* 

Fred smiled. 

**Why do you smile?" she said with a 
quick look of penetration. 

" Well, if you must know, it was at your 
mention of the word home." 

« Pray explain," she said, turning her eyes 
OOL him. 

" A student living in chambers with only . 
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an old cbarv70inan to wait on him can hardly 
call bis dingy apartments home. That word 
to me conveys sensations yet to be ex- 
perienced/' and he glanced at the splendid 
surroundings as he spoke. 

Mrs. Cavendish remained silent ; probably 
if she had a son so circumstanced she would 
have understood his observation. 

Here her husband broke in with an 
autobiographical comment which in the nature 
of things he could hardly control. 

" True for you. I never knew what it was 
to have a home till I got married, I only 
looked on my lodgings as a place to sleep in ; 
for I always took my dinner in the City, often 
standing with my hat on." 

" But Mr. Ormsby does not contemplate 
the life of a City man," said Mrs. Cavendish, 
with calm distinctness. 

" He has his way to make," said Miles, 
thinking of his own struggles, and for the 
moment forgetting the differences which con- 
stitute the variety of life. 

"You are quite right, Mr. Cavendish, I 
have my work cut out for me ; I can't afEord 
to be idle.*' 
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"My husband views every young man's 
prospects from his own small beginnings, 
forgetting that his case does not offer a 
parallel." 

" Not a bad way either ; for each has a 
•difficulty to surmount, and an object to 
attain perhaps equally remote though not 
precisely the same." 

" And what may yours be, if the question 
is not a rude one?" she asked, adding 
by way of explanation, "the son of your 
father must have a deep interest for us, be 
assured," and she looked what she said. 

" Ton my word I can hardly say as yet," 
said Fred, with a laugh, " but when I see my 
way m ask you to become my confidant, if 
you will accept the trust." 

" With all my heart," she said eagerly ; 
" and if my advice cannot assist, your con- 
fidence shall not be abused.^' 

"I know it," he said, rising to take his 
leave, and he kissed the small white band 
offered to him in ratification of the promise. 

" Well, Bethia, what do you think of him? " 
disked her husband as soon as he returned 
to the room, having seen his visitor depart. 
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" I like him," was the reply. 

** A little too much of a swell, eh ? " 

" I think he is to be trusted." 

" Well, my dear, I never knew you to be- 
wrong in your judgment of men ; but I like 
to see a man at his age know his own mind 
•~what he is steering for — but you are a 
better judge. Now that I think of it, he i& 
not a bit like his father except in appear- 
ance." 

« Time will tell.'* 

" Ah, yes. Time tells us some sad tales,*'^ 
and he rubbed his hands reflectively, as he^ 
looked into the fire. 



CHAPTER III. 



A STUDENT AT LAW. 



It was Fred's habit after breakfast to go into* 
the Temple library, and there feed his mind 
on legal lore for a few hours each day when 
no scheme of pleasure or excitement called 
him away. To-day the law — ^never an ex- 
citing study — became dry and tasteless ; in 
vain he turned from one volume to another 
tmable to fasten his attention on anything. 
Another object had taken possession of his 
mind, another image floated before his eyes. 
Leaving the law to the quiet serenity of its 
lofty shelves, he returned to the privacy of 
his own chambers, and there sought the more 
congenial society of his favourite poets- 
hoping to find in them thoughts which 
answered the sensations busy in his own 
heart? 

It was late in the evening when he^ 
went out, tired, dissatisfied, and weary; he 
was longing for an opportunity of makingr 
another call at Regent's Park in order that 
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he might see Lena, and felt disturbed by his 
own eagerness on the subject. At present 
he wished to be alone. 

" I have been looking for you in the club 
library, and at your chambers," said Dalton, 
encountering him in the street some time 
after. 

" Well, here I am," said Fred a little im- 
patiently. 

Dalton's society was not what he desired. 

"We are having a little supper at the 
Paragon to-night ; we want you to join us." 

Fred thought that to accept would be the 
best way to get rid of his talkative friend, 
so the matter was settled, and the interim he 
devoted to a long stroll. 

It would be a needless digression to report 
the particulars of that evening and the 
Btormy political discussion which took place. 
The policy of the Government was fiercely 
debated by strong partizans on both sides, 
while whiskey toddy contributed no small 
amount of heat to the argument. 

"How did you enjoy your dinner at 
Eegent's Park?" asked Elston, in a low 
voice. 
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**Miss Cavendish was not present, or I 
should have enjoyed it more. They are very 
good people," replied Fred ; the port and the 
strong punch which followed having quite* 
demolished any reserve on his part. 

" So she was not there ? " 

" Rather a sell I can tell you," and Fred 
recalled his disappointment at that occur- 
rence. 

" Didn't you say you met her before ? I 
know you are sure to like her," returned 
Elston, willing to make him talk on the 
subject. 

" Like her ? — by Jove I should think I do. 
She is the prettiest — wasn't it good how I 
met her ? Didn't I tell you ? " 

"You told me something, but I quite 
forget — my memory is so bad," said Elston 
with an assumption of carelessness. 

Drink made this man cooler. It may be 
observed that Ormsby had never related the 
circumstances of his meeting with Lena to 
this friend. 

"Let us go into the next room, it is 
quieter ; I'd like to hear the whole story." 

" Well, then, it was in this way," and 
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Ormsby proceeded to describe graphically the 
whole adventure, suppressing the mention of 
any awkwardness on his part, and consider- 
ably improving the report of his own words;, 
for having frequently gone over the scene in 
his own mind since its occurrence he had 
attained unconsciously a considerable mastery 
ill relating it. In fact a romantic imagina- 
tion had clothed the bare facts already 
known, with a trimming of sentiment that 
made the story vastly more interesting in the 
recital than in its actual occurrence. 

Blston listened with exemplary patience, 
not a word was lost on him. The loud tones 
of the stormy politicians in the next room 
saved him from the necessity of any reply. 

" I suppose you will make a call at the 

Park to-morrow ? " said Elston as he shook 

» 

hands with his friend at parting. 

"Yes, I thought of going up at two 
o'clock," replied Fred, buttoning up his coat, 
for the cold, sharp air felt keen after the 
warm room. 

" You had better go in the evening, you 
will be more certain of finding Miss Caveur 
dish at home/' 
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" Pertaps I had better." 

" Good-night/' 

" Grood-night," replied Fred, sorry that his 
friend did not ask him to walk with him, 
late as it was. When was a lover reason- 
able? 

It is not the function of the writer to 
create a mystery. The fact was Elston had 
grown jealous of Ormsby's visit to the Park. 
Whether this was owing to any distrust in 
his own powers, or other more potent and 
complex reasons, remains to be seen. It 
may throw light on the matter to state that 
Elston had a very good opinion of himself ; 
he knew his intellectual powers were above 
the average ; as for his personal appearance 
and ability for maintaining a flow of small 
talk, supported by trifling acts of attention 
flattering to women, he did not mind 
frankly admitting his deficiency in this direc- 
tion, not doubting for a moment that others 
would be of his opinion, in extenuating those 
as minor gifts easily dispensed with, where 
higher qualities abounded. But here he W88 
mistaken, as subsequent events proved. 
He had known Lena from Ms childhood; 
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she was attached to bim in a way, but he bad 
now an uneasy suspicion tbat ber beart bad 
never been touched, and that her liking for 
him grew from juxtaposition, — ^its roots did 
not spring from tbe heart. The prospect of 
a rival has a quickening influence on a 
lover who feels tbat be has been a laggard ; 
there was no occasion to hurry matters, she 
was young and be could wait. Up to this 
time his lover-like attentions were of the 
most matter-of-fact character, if, in any 
light, they could be regarded as serious 
addresses. 

At this juncture the suspicion of coming 
danger created within him a mental dis- 
turbance which was anything but pleasurable ; 
hence bis curiosity, and now tbat be was 
possessed with the knowledge of Fred's 
admiration for her, bis first movement was ta 
ascertain her feelings towards him. He had 
adroitly suggested tbe evening as the best 
time for Fred to call, in order that be might 
pay bis visit in tbe morning, and see bow 
matters stood with him. It may be said 
that tbere was some duplicity in bis method 
of proceeding; lovers are not always nice 
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in their strategy, besides old maxims suggest 
and justify such conduct. 

So Elston strode home through the empty 
streets revolving his course of action and 
comforting himself with the assurance that 
he had taken the matter in good time. He 
let himself in with his latch-key and crept 
upstairs. A woman's first movement would 
be to go to the looking-glass and see how she 
stood the ravages of the day, though she 
may not have undergone any heavier dissipa- 
tion than a few hours' shopping. He, on the 
contrary, proceeded to divest himself of hia 
clothes, kicking off his boots in the middle of 
the floor, throwing his coat and vest on the 
nearest chair and getting into bed with the 
utmost dispatch. 

Elston had no notion of apartmental com- 
fort; his sitting-room was as dreary as a 
prisoner's cell without its accuracy or clean- 
liness ; pipes and old stumps of cigars orna- 
mented the mantelshelf in company with a 
few photographs getting rather smoke- 
coloured from long exposure ; his books 
were flung in a heap in the corner; the 
table and lounge bore some articles of dress 
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which those pieces of furniture are not in- 
tended to bear ; an old inkstand, with a litter 
of books and pamphlets held possession of 
one end of the table, while the breakfast 
tray occupied the other ; and a hard straight- 
backed chair near the window was his 
favourite seat. There were few men of his 
class less addicted to luxury; indeed his 
worst enemy could not have charged him 
with being a Sybarite. Added to this 
picture of his surroundings a selfishness, 
Calvinistic in its coldness, and a firm but un- 
expressed distrust in his species, gives a 
sketch of the man, leaving a large margin for 
conjecture. 



CHAPTBE IV. 

A SECOND LOVBB. 

Obmsby did not act on the advice of his 
friend, not through any doubt as to its 
motives ; for his character was then singu- 
larly free from suspicion; he yielded to 
impatience which was too strong to be con- 
trolled. He called early and was ushered 
into the drawing-room. In a few minutes 
the door opened. There was a soft rustle 
of skirts and M,iss Cavendish •entered. 

There are some faces that all men ^.re 
drawn towards whose claims to absolute 
worship nobody calls in question. Hers was 
one of them. She was in truth a splendid 
creature, now in all the laughter and lu?:ury 
of her t^ens ; her beauty lustrous arnd warm 
93 the sunny south ; her eyes teeming with 
.expression — flowing water under sunlight 
<5ould not have been more varied — the colour 
of her lips a rich moist crimson so fulJLiind' 
ripe that a man in his dotage would di^,,to 
iiss them, hoping that thus he might recover 
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his youth. The pale Titian coloured hair 
did not in the least detract from her expres- 
sion. There was no defect in the arch of 
the eyebrow, no scantiness of flesh, no undue 
exhibition of bone or muscle. Remem- 
bering that she was only nineteen, some 
fastidious critics of the female sex might 
haVe said that she was too maturely de- 
veloped. It would have been hard to 
imagine a form which could have added 
a tenderer charm to any of this world's most 
delicate pomps and vanities ; she was all in 
creamy white, but with two touches of colour 
about her — some violets in her hair and a red 
blown rose upon her breast. Her whole 
toilette, as she softly advanced, was like the 
art of a lovely landscape. 

All Fred's apprehensions vanished at her 
approach, and a delightful form of excite- 
ment touched his veins; her presence seemed 
to act on his thoughts in some unaccount- 
able manner. Here were a pair ideally fitted, 
in all the circumstances of glorious youth, of 
Kindred tastes and sympathies, and of out- 
ward semblance, to repeat the time-honoured 
process of falling in love. 
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" You must be satisfied with my com- 
pany," she remarked, when he had installed 
himself at her side after the first smiling 
welcome. " An old friend, a clergyman, has 
been talking to my naother; she is not 
strong enough to see two visitors to-day," 

Fred resigned himself to the situation with 
anything but an aggrieved expression of 
countenance, though his words signified the 
contrary, 

" I am exceedingly sorry," he said, " I 
should have thought it impossible for your 
mother to need spiritual advice." 

"I think so too; but she is not of o\ir 
opinion. You won't mind my working?" 
and she bent slightly over a frame where 
gold beads and brilliant colours offered a 
tempting occupation. 

" Oh, no, I like to see you work. I was 
about to say that it is the best people who 
are most doubtful of themselve^.y 

" Do you think so ? " 

" Yes, there is your mother, for instance ; 
I think she is perfection, if it is to be found 
here." 

" You know it isn't. The Bible says so,** 
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she remarked archly, battering down any 
cob-webs of compliments he might have 
been weaving. " Besides, I am even rather 
doubtful of myself," and here she lifted 
her head and gave him a quick glance that 
touched him like fire. 

"Well, r should not have expected that,'*' 
* he said naively. 

" What, you wouldn't put me among the 
best people ? " startling him with an admir* 
able assumption of wounded dignity.* 

" Certainly not," he said, quietly sinking 
his tone to hers. " But suppose I play 
the priest, and you make confession, who 
knows but you may reach that pinnacle of 

glory." 

" Oh, very well, I will confess to you 
directly if you like," and she laughed at the 
absurdity of the notion. 

^* Well, begin with your worst sins and 
then we will go on to the lighter ones after* 
wards." 

^* You must direct me, Mr. Confessor." 

^ Consider yourself at the confessionaL 
I'll dispense with the ceremony of kneeling.'* 



cc 
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" I am there already/' said the girl with a 
filight inclination of the head. ** Proceed." 

"Now, young lady, have you brought 
yourself to a proper state of mind ? " 

" What's that ? " 

" Do you hate sin ? *' 
Very much." 
Have you left off committing it ? " 

" I have never said a spiteful word against 
anyone," she said, with gravity. 

**Take care, young lady; are there na 
other sins besides malice." 

" I never stole anything; I never coveted 
my neighbour's wife, nor his ox, nor his ass ; 
I never killed anybody, though several have 
told me that they would die for me." 

" Vain, idle talk ; did you listen to it ? " 

" Indeed I did ; it was delicious to think I 
had such power over men." 

" You have something to answer for then,'* 
said Fred, honestly forgetting his priestly 
character, and speaking with unfeigned 
honesty. " Do you hate the world ? '* 

" A great deal of it ; shall I mention the 
places where I found most gossip ? " 
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" Daughter, beware of levity. Do you 
hate the flesh and the devil ? " 

** Everyone hates the devil and so do I. 
As for flesh I could never bear a fat man ; 
such people can neither walk well, dance 
well, nor hunt well.'* 

Young lady, do you hate yourself ? " 
Myself ? Does anyone hate me ? Why 
should I be the first. The worst thing in the 
world is 'hatred — it makes people ugly." 

" Listen, young lady, and bear in mind the 
words which I use." 

" Father, I am all attention.'' 
" To love holiness we must hate ourselves, 
we must detest our bodies if we would save 
our souls." 

" That is hard ; how can I do it ? I see 
nothing so detestable in mine. Do you ? To 
love is easier ; we are told that, love is the 
law of the next world, and love is the bes* 
thing in this." 

" Eise, I give you full absolution,*' he said, 
making a movement of the hands as if in. 
benediction. 

At that moment the door opened and 
Elston entered the room, giving a sharp look 
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at each as be did so. Lena was the first to 
regain self-possession. Women are always 
more ready than men in an emergency. 

" Mr. Elston, you are just in time to give 
us the benefit of your opinion in a matter we 
have been discussing," she said, accepting 
that gentleman's greeting. 

Elston nodded to Ormsby, and proceeded 
to seat himself on an ottoman, depositing a 
paper parcel beside him. There was an un- 
anistakable impression in his mind that his 
male acquaintance was not overjoyed to see 
him. 

** My opinions are always at Miss Caven- 
dish's disposal," and he folded his hands 
in an attitude of attention, not noticing the 
sullen look which came over Ormsby's face. 

" I was thinking," she began with ready 
tact, 'Hhat we Protestants abolished a 
splendid method of doing good when we 
gave up the confessional. What do you 
think?" 

Fred sat silent. 

" I regret to say I can't agree with you," 
he said, deliberately. ^* I believe there is an 
iittempt to revive it at present; but the 
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movement is retrograde. The notion is even 
entertained that the reformers themselves 
deserved to be burned." 

" How dreadful ! " exclaimed the girl. 

** The confessional, I am certain, is a mis* 
take." 

^' It has its uses at all events," said Fred^ 
unable to hide his irritation. 

" So have jails and reformatories, and yet 
I am weak enough to regret their necessity," 
said Elston, removing his glove with that 
deliberate slowness which is so provoking 
when the adversary possesses the best of the 
argument. 

" Come, I forbid controversy," said Lena,, 
seeing a flush in Fred's face. 

"Have you been discussing the vexed 
problem of life ? " asked Elston, directing 
his remarks to Lena, and entirely ignoring 
the presence of her companion. This piece 
of rudeness did not escape Fred, who bit hi& 
lip and turned aside. 

"Yes, and from a point of view which 
you could not agree with," she answered. 
carelessly. 

" Indeed." 
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Then perceiving that she remained silent 
he continned — 

"May I not be permitted to get a crumb 
of this valuable knowledge ? " 

" I don't know," she said, doubtfully. 

" Oblige me," he pleaded meekly. 

" Tou don't deserve it." 

" I have come in with this book for your 
mother," said Blston, resignedly. 

** She will not see you to-day." 

^* I hope she is not worse." 

" No, only she has had one visitor already,, 
and when he left she felt somewhat exhausted. 
I think she is asleep now." 

" It will do quite as well if you give it her.*^ 

Lena felt that a cloud had fallen on the* 
scene which, do what she would, she could 
iu>t dispel. 

" She has fiinshed the first volume* I 
think she has something to say to you about 
it, though I forget now what ; perhaps you 
lad better wait, and 1*11 see." 

Elston glanced across at Ormsby who at 
once rose to take his leave. 
^ Lena sat perfectly still for a few minuter 
after Fred had taken his departure. 
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Elston watched her narrowly. He felt 
aggrieved. ,Ormsby had taken him in. He 
was not prepared for this stolen march, and 
remembered that when he entered the room 
they seemed to be on the most cordial terms ; 
all this annoyed him. 

" I fear I have been an unwelcome visitor," 
he said, moving uneasily on his seat. 

"Hardly a civil one I must own," she 
answered, lifting her head and looking him 
full in the face with her large truth-speaking 
•eyes. 

" I am sorry you think so," he said, speak- 
ing in a subdued voice while his pale face 
became a shade paler. 

The alteration in the tone of his voice 
moved her. 

** 'Tis a matter of slight importance ; still, 
I don't see why you should carp at any of 
my father's friends. I am sure he would not 
Hke it." 

" Why not say your own friend ? " he said 
with a suspicious glance. 

" Well then, my friend," she said, accepting 
the suggestion, while she coloured slightly, 
^* though this is only our second meeting." 
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" For the short acquaintance you seem to 
have got on.'* 

" He has very agreeable manners.^' 

" Evidently he has made an impression/* 
he remarked with a sneer. His words and 
the interest they implied created a very 
different effect to that he had contemplated. 
They invested Ormsby with the character of 
an admirer, and confirmed a suspicion which 
was only timidly entertained before. "Is 
it possible then that matters have gone 
so far in a few days ? '* he asked, losing all 
discretion in his zeal. 

" I don't understand you.'* 

"Well, ni be plain. Ormsby admires 
you. Yours is the last new face he has seen. 
Do you reciprocate his feelings ? '* 

" You have no right to put such a ques- 
tion,** she said haughtily, not altogether 
displeased with the information. 

" Lena," he said, and his voice grew soft,. 
"I have known you for the last thirteen 
years, I may say I nursed you as a child, and 
watched you grow up to be a woman with 
more than a brother's pride. Do you ask me 
about my right to ignore your happiness ? ** 
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*^0h, forgive me, dear kind Dick," she 
said, giving him her hand. "I have been 
very rude/' 

It was the tone of his voice and the 
wounded feelings he displayed which touched 
her heart. She might be led by a thread, 
but a collar of steel would be found ineffec- 
tual to force her. 

" Don t say any more about it," he said 
kindly, " only tell me if he has paid you any 
particular attention. I don't ask through 
motives of curiosity, but solely with the view 
of putting you on your guard.'* 

"Tour suspicion is quite unfounded," she 
answered quietly, impressed with his friend- 
ship. 

" Well, I am glad I have been mistaken," 
he said, accepting her statement, though an 
undercurrent of doubt held its place in his 
mind. He knew that Fred would come to 
the charge, and his object was to raise up 
barriers against him. " I must add one more 
word for your benefit. Don't think I w/ant 
to disparage Ormsby. I know him, and 
believe that he is a good fellow, but he . is 
impulsive, aad, like many men, given to ad- 
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miring every new face he comes across, and 
forgetting all about it in a week's time. 
You remember the hero in the play of 
Engaged^ and how he used to fall in love 
with every woman he saw, telling her that 
she was the tree on which the fruit of his heart 
grew. Now believe me that picture is not 
fio exaggerated ; life presents us with many 
Buch men." 

He saw her face grow pale as he went on, 
but lie could not tell what passed in her 
heart. 

** Had we not better change the subject 
now,'* she said, looking tired. 

"Very well. There is nothing more to 
say," he replied, hardly satisfied with the ex- 
pression of her face ; it baffled him. Then 
he stood up ; *' I think I'll go now," he said. 

She did not press him to remain, but stood 
silent, her thoughts far off. He watched 
her abstracted face, and a yearning for some- 
thing more than this passive obedience 
possessed him. 

"Had not you and Mr. Ormsby better 
remain friends ? " she said presently, turning 
to where he stood silently regarding her. 
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" I had BO intention of bearing any ani- 
mosity towards him," he replied briefly. 

" It would not do to be unfriendly if you 
were to meet here," she said thoughtfully. 
"My father likes him and wishes him ta 
come often." 

"But your father does not know," he 
answered pointedly. 

"It is not necessary that he should — in 
fact there is nothing for him to know. 
Why do you still persist in your sus- 
picionr 

" I can't help it.'' 

" There is no cause." 

" Be it so then." 

She paused for a while. 

" I wonder at your suspicion. This witt 
trouble me." 

" I don't see why it should." 

" But it will all the same," she said a little 
petulantly. The overthrow of a castle, 
though built on a cloud, is after all a 
deprivation. 

" Perhaps it had been better if I had re- 
mained silent," he said thoughtfully, taking- 
up his hat. 
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I didn't say so," she answered. 
But your words implied regret ; no/' he 
continued, as if talking to himself. "I 
never knew anyone thankful for having their 
eyes opened." 

** You are unjust." 

" Perhaps so, only I did not mean to be, 
at all events T have given you warning." 

He stood still, not making any move to de- 
part ; his cheeks were unusually pale ; there 
was a convulsive movement about his lips as 
if he had something further to say which 
he had a difficulty in communicating. He 
glanced at the girl, who had resumed her 
seat on the ottoman with her hands resting 
idly on her lap and her eyes cast down. He 
made one step towards her, paused with 
indecision ; then plucking up courage, he 
uttered the word " Lena." 

Why did she start? What caused the 
flush to mount to her neck and brows ? 

" Well," she said, trembling with sudden 
fright. 

He came and sat beside her. 

" Lena, I love you foolishly, even to mad- 
ness. The thought that you might be lost to 

VOL, I. F • 
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me has revealed the strength of my passion," 
he said ; the words came thickly from his 
lips. 

She sprang up and retreated a few steps, 
with indignant face and heightened colour. 

" No, what you wish can never be," she 
exclaimed passionately. 

He felt his limbs trembling, his tongue 
speechless, and his brain as dizzy as if he had 
drunk some maddening potion which had im- 
pelled him to this act of indiscretion. They 
say men sell their souls to the Evil One for 
some temporary act of power. Blston would 
have signed any compact with Satan that 
moment, if she would have sat beside him and 
put her arms round his neck, even though 
that moment should be his last. 

" Go ! " she exclaimed. 

He did not heed her words, though he 
heard them. He was choking, and a 
shudder ran through his limbs. But it was 
not the emotion caused by youthful timidity, 
nor was it any fear arisitig from a first decla- 
ration ; it was the strong, violent passion that 
ran through his blood. He lifted his hands, 
now cold and clammy, to his forehead, and 
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i^ act seamed to ros^tore him to his senses ; 
then lie waited—waited as if somethiag wm 
passing by. When he lifted his hiBad tb^ 
storm had passed, the spirit that rent him 
was exhausted ; his lips were parched. He 
tried to speak, but the words did oot cpoie. 
She jseemed to guess hie meaning, 

•♦* I forgive yoja," she said, waving her hand 
to him, still standing aloof. " Mj love is 
not for you, yet this need not spoil our 
friendship. You have mistaken me, but I 
forgive this insanity, and am sorry if I have 
pained you," then, as if a second thought 
possessed her, she gave him her hand. 

" There, you see, I mean what I say." 

He took the hand she offered and raised it 
to his lips ; she felt the heat of the kiss on 
her fingers. Then he turned towards the 
door without a word. 

" Are you satisfied ? " she asked, as her 
eyes followed him: there was pity but no 
love in the glance. 

" For the present," he replied, retreating. 

She gave a short laugh, whether indignant, 
or scornful, or both, he could not guess. 
His face twitched as if from a galvanic 
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battery. When lie readied the street the^ 
wind as it blew in his face was cold — but his 
blood was on fire. 

Lena stood rooted to the spot for some 
minutes after he left ; her mind was agitated 
by this sudden announcement. Her feeling 
towards Elston was that of mournful pity^ 
but when she heaved a sigh it was for 
Ormsby, with whom she was provoked. 



CHAPTER V. 



DIPLOMAOT. 



Fbed left the house inwardly foaming with 
anger against Elston, whose cool, self-satisfied 
manner and cynical comments had excited all 
his jealous feelings. For some time he 
walked about within sight of the house 
chafing with indignation and totally at a loss 
how he should relieve his over-burdened 
feelings. 

He thought he would wait till his rival 
came out, and then plainly ask him what he 
meant by endeavouring to lower him in the 
estimation of the girl to whom he was 
attached. Other plans, wild and visionary, oc- 
curred to him. Who can road all the thoughts 
that flash through the mind on occasions of 
the kind? At no other time in a man's life 
do all the evil passions of his nature crop up 
with more startling force than when the 
object on which he has set his heart he see&f 
coveted by another. ^ ...• 

It was a cold drizzling day, about the end 
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of February ; the streets were wet and 
muddj, the side paths slippery, the aspect 
of things in general had a damp and 
sodden appearance. Night, with its dark 
shadows, was coming down on the whole^ 
scene to add to its gloom ; in the dreary 
twilight the line of lamps looked like spota 
of pale fire, cheerless and comfortless. 

Fred had given up the notion of waiting 
for Elston ; a long walk would do him 
good. On he strode through the slippery 
streets, never pausing, till late that night 
he reached his chambers physically worn 
out. He did not, however, retire to rest 
until he had written a sharp letter to 
Elston demanding a full explanation of his 
conduct that evening, and bitterly reproach- 
ihg him for the act of treachery which was 
more culpable inasmuch as he had been made 
at confidante. Having sealed and addi^essed 
the letter, he started up to carry it to the 
post^ when he called to mind an advice of his 
tutor, '• Whenever yoti are in a passion, my 
Boy, sit down and write your enemy a letter ; 
don't spare abuse ; let your adjectives be aa 
dtrong as you can make them. This will do 
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you good and him no barm, but, on your 
peril, don't post it till next day; then on 
reading it coolly after breakfast, ten chances 
to one instead of sending it you will think 
better of the whole matter, and perhaps light 
your pipe with it ; six hours' sleep is a grand 
corrective to human passion." 

This was the first time Fred had had occa- 
sion to test the value of this sound advice. 
Before he left his bedroom next morning 
wisdom had come. There was no occasion to 
read over the missive which he had penned 
the night before, he remembered too well its 
contents, and was devoutly thankful when 
he thought how narrowly he had escaped 
committing an act of folly; not that his 
sense of the injustice committed against him 
was lessened ; the bitterness remained, bufc 
his sense of wounded feeling took another 
form. 

This was how he looked at it. " He is my 
rival ; why should I dislike him for aspiring 
to possess that which I so madly desire? 
Why should I wonder at his taking an ad- 
vantage of me? I will not shun him,. but I 
must be on my guard." So he turned the 
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matter over in his mind, thinking at the same 
time that the harm done was not so great as 
he imagined. 

Two days after he was going to the library, 
and while putting on his gloves, Elston 
entered the room. Fred looked at him with 
amazement — he was too surprised to speak. 
It was his visitor who began. 

" You didn't expect me to turn up after 
the incidents of our last meeting, eh ? " coolly 
remarked the gentleman, taking a seat. 

" Yes, I certainly did not look for the 
honour of this visit," said Fred, not choosing 
to notice the affected good humour of the 
visitor, and speaking very deliberately. 
. " Just so. Well, it is about that very 
occurrence I have come." 

Then he stopped to hear whether Ormsby 
would make any comment. He was not un- 
prepared for some reproaches; but as the 
other remained silent, he continued — 

" I think I owe you some apology ; so 
you see I have not lost much time in repair- 
ing any injury you may charge me with. I 
have come to express my regret, and to ask 
your forgiveness for my manner towards you 
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that day. The fact was, some private matters 
had gone wrong with me at the time, which 
made me perhaps seem rude to you ; after- 
wards it occurred to me that I must have 
acted like a bear ; '' and he stood up and 
offered his hand. 

Fred leaned on the back of bis chair, but 
made no movement in advance ; it seemed as 
if he had not noticed the action, or heard the 
words which were uttered. Elston's face 
grew livid as he resumed his seat. It had cost 
him no small effort to make this advance, and 
the humiliation of its being rejected was more 
than he anticipated. 

" Will you permit me to ask a few ques- 
tions before we attempt to resume our 
acquaintance ? " Ormsby asked ; adding, 
^^ that is, if it can ever be placed on the same 
footing." 

" As many as you like," said Blston, grow- 
ing serious, for this threatened a break 
between them which would entirely defeat 
his plans. '' [ see you have made more of 
this trifling occurrence than I anticipated ; 
yet every explanation is due to you," and he 
tried to smile, but the attempt was a failure. 
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" Thank you," said Fred quietly, equally 
surprised by this frankness, and feeling hist 
fears gradually grow less. 

" Really, I hardly deserve thanks ; but go 
on. What can I tell you ? " 

"You know that I have a great admiration 
for Miss Cavendish." 

" You have told me so." 

" Precisely. But you did not honour ma 
with a similar confidence. I have no right to- 
reproach you for that, but your conduct when 
we last met seemed to imply that such 
confidence could be made with equal 
sincerity. In a word, you have not been 
straightforward with me." 

Hereupon Elston gave a loud laugh, ex* 
claiming — 

" What ? Have you taken me for a rival ? 
You don't mean it I Excuse me, my dear 
fellow, I can't help laughing," and he br^ke 
out again. 

**^Is the idea so preposterous?" inquired 
Ormsby, not realizing the humour of this: 
merriment. 

" Oh, you can't mean it.'* 
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*' Do I look like a man inclined to make 
jests?" asked Fred quietly; and certainly 
Ms aspect denoted anything but hilarity. 

" Well, no I think you are serious. But 
the notion of my being your rival in that 
quarter is, as you say, preposterous; that I 
could never be." 

"May I ask why?" 

" Certainly. In the first place, your 
appearance is more likely to take a woman's 
fancy than mine." 

" Women are not always taken by appear- 
ance," interrupted Fred, not displeased with 
this gross flattery, but not carried away 
with it. 

"Yes, you are right there, and Lena- 
Cavendish is not the woman to fall in love 
with a barber's block kind of man ; she must 
have family and connections, and appearance. 
And candidly, it is not a pleasant confession 
to make, but nevertheless I must own to it, 
that to neither of these can I lay any claim — 
I belong to the proletarian order ; nature has 
given me little, and I owe her little." 

He uttered those last words with a tinge^ 
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of bitterness which made Ormsby feel he 
had done the man an injustice ; besides, no 
explanation could be more ample. 

**The Cavendish family are not of high 
descent, they could hardly object to you on 
that ground," said Fred, all his doubts melt- 
ing as rapidly as vapour before the sun. 

** The more reason why they should." 

" I can*t see this reasoning." 

" In one matter I must claim superiority 
over you, though the advantage is a doubtful 
one — you see we have all our vanity," and 
Elston tried, ineffectually, to look at ease. 

" What may that be ? " 

" I lay claim to a larger knowledge of 
life." This was said in a sad voice as if he 
regretted its possession. 

" That I freely grant, and a larger 
knowledge of books," replied Fred, not back- 
ward in generosity when other matters were 
<5onceded to him. 

" No, no, I am not going to allow that ; 
you are as well educated and have more ad- 
vantages, physical and otherwise, than many 
men of your age ; but I am wandering from 
my subject. What I mean to say is this. 
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Mr. Cavendish not having family antiquity, 
but possessing a fair share of wealth, is con- 
sequently more anxious to acquire that which 
nature has not given. This is how I read 
life." 

" I thought Mr. Cavendish was quite above 
such notions, and that he was the last man 
to set store on such adventitious helps,'* re- 
plied Ormsby gravely, as he listened to the 
above comments, not a little grieved at hav- 
ing brought out such hard criticism from the 
friend whom he now almost acquitted of any 
sinister motive in the late proceedings. 

" So he is. The last man in the world, as 
you say. But now we are speaking in con- 
fidence, and, believe me, I have neither the 
intention nor the disposition to insinuate one 
word against a man whose bread I have so- 
often broken. But nevertheless I reiterate 
that no man in his position is above such con*^ 
siderations. I never knew a man, no matter 
to what height he had climbed, who was not 
striving to catch hold of some twig over his 
head.'' 

** I thank you for your candour, and for 
the full explanation you have given me. I 
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own I was wrong, and now I ask you in tum 
to forgive my unjust suspicions." 

" Say no more of it, my dear fellow, we 
are all liable to stumble until we take tfaa 
last leap into the darkness ; but remember, I 
iiave known Lena from her childhood, and 
•can t help loving her, and she has a kind of 
regard for me ; only don't think of me any 
longer as a rival. Now I must take myself 
off/' 

They parted with renewed expressions of 
goodwill and friendship. 

Fred meant what he said. Elston seldom 
expressed what he meant. 

That evening Fred received an answer 
from his tutor, which ran as follows : — 

" All I know of Mr. Cavendish is this, I 
remember your father telling me that it 
was he who induced him to return from 
abroad in order to look into the accounts 
which Mr. Eldred had been cooking. Your 
father took the advice when it was too late 
«^he hated distrusting anyone; that he 
had the highest opinion of Cavendish there 
can be no doubt, for he could not have given 
a better proof of his integrity. Had he 
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kept silent he might have made something of 
it for his own advantage ; but I always heard 
that he acted like an honest man. I am 
glad to hear that he has called on you, and I 
think you should not hesitate about making 
his acquaintance. The number of honest 
men even in a small place like this is not 
very numerous, consequently more to be 
valued. As for the daughter of the house, 
not having seen her, I must leave that ques- 
tion entirely to yourself, only beware of 
•entanglements. A young man's strong feel- 
ings where women are concerned, have some^ 
times proved his greatest enemy. When a 
man gets old and crusty, like myself, he 
longs to have some of those feelings back; 
but giving way to them in youth, without dis- 
cretion, has been the cause of life-long 
suffering. I know your character, my boy, 
so I only indicate the danger that lies in 
jour path, and hope that with God's blessing 
you may not suffer from . being the possessor 
of a warm heart, which is more liable to mis-? 
lakes than a cold, selfish one." 



CHAPTER VI. 

A LUNOHEON AT PARE HOUSE. 

The small clock on the chimney piece struck 
one as Fred laid down the letter he was^ 
reading after the leisurely fashion which 
admitted intervals for the twisting of a 
cigarette or two, whiffed slowly and re- 
flectively. It made him start, for it reminded 
him of the engagement to take luncheon at 
the Park, which came to him in a neat little 
missive from Lena, completely soothing 
the ruffled state of his feelings. To add some 
finishing touches to his costume was the 
work of the next five minutes, and precisely 
as the clock struck two he found himself at 
Mr. Cavendish's hall door. In two minutes 
more and he had made his bow to the youngs 
lady of the house, whom he found ia the 
drawing-room alone. She received him with 
perfect quietude, which made him doubt 
whether it could be possible it was the same 
lady who laughed over the omnibus incident 
and displayed such powers of repartee at tha 
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mock confessional. Referring to the evening 
he dined with her father, she e;8:plained that 
the ]ady with whom she was then visiting was 
now expected. 

Lena looked as fresh and as vivifying as a 
sunbeam, her toilet was perfect, her father 
never stinted her in pin money, and her taste 
in dress was exquisite. 

"I am glad you found the evening you 
spent here so agreeable," she remarked. 

" Most enjoyable, I assure you ; it only 
wanted your presence to complete the 
charm." 

" That's an after thought,*' she said» 
making him a slight courtesy. " Now shall I 
tell you something?" she continued in that 
clear liquid voice, which had the tone of a 
command. 

" Certainly," he replied, not knowing what 
was coming. 

" Don't pay me extravagant compliments,. 
or else I shall form a poor opinion of you ; 
not that you are to suppose that I am a foe 
to them ; quite the contrary, but for enjoy- 
ment I must first feel that I deserve them." 

VOL. I. G 
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" I assure you I am thoroughly in earnest,*' 
he said a little bewildered. 

" My mother tells me you are musical," 
she observed, gliding across to the piano and 
whisking her long train aside with a move- 
ment of impatience. It was one of the 
distinguishing traits of this girl to throw her 
identity into her words and actions. 

Here the door opened, putting a stop to 
the conversation. Enter Mr. Cavendish, 
Mrs. Nugent, followed by Mr. Elston. The 
usual greetings having taken place, Fred was 
presented to Mrs. Nugent, who eyed him 
sharply after making a sweeping courtesy in 
return for his bow, and the not entirely 
insincere profession of pleasure he expressed 
at making her acquaintance. He conjectured 
that this woman might be made an ally of 
his, seeing she was so intimate with Lena. 

Mrs. Nugent was a widow, who at that 
period, owing to dress and other accessories, 
which baffled all conjecture as to what her 
age was, might be termed a well preserved 
woman. Gliding across the room with 
easy undulating motion and firm erect 
figure, when her back was towards you, she 
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would pass for twenty-eight, if not younger; 
looking at her face to face, thirty-two sum- 
mers would be the utmost you would lay 
down. It might be remarked, as a matter of 
slight consequence, that Mrs. Nugent in- 
variably sat with her back to the light ; her 
face was frank and cheerful, but her eyes 
had a habit of wandering about, which very 
much contradicted the expression, and left a 
doubt in the mind whether the other features 
had not somewhat imposed on your credulity. 

" I have been hearing of you, Mr. Ormsby, 
and am pleased that we have met," and her 
eyes wandered towards the lounge where 
Lena sat talking to Elston in a lively strain. 

Fred soon found her a very agreeable com- 
panion. The talk .was on books. 

" Why are we so fond of them, so anxious 
to make them our companions ? " he asked. 

" Isn't it because we like to know that our 
own poor comments are the faint echoes of great 
thoughts. I value a notion of my own im- 
mensely when I discover that it has passed 
through the mind of some clever person,*' 
said Mrs. Nugent, playing with her fan and 
giving him side-long glances. 
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•• It's want of originality does not distress 
ydu then ? " he replied. 

• ** (!)h no, I am quite reconciled to that/' 
she Said frankly. 

" And yet it may be entirely novel ; even 
the ancients had not a monopoly of good 
things." 

" Really, I think you are right ; if I have 
nevbr seen or heard a certain thought put 
forward, surely I have some claim to it, even 
though it may have been uttered by another." 

" That's precisely what I mean ; someone 
once made this observation, that our wishes 
are the presentiments of our capabilities." 

For a moment she remained silent, stoop- 
ing to adjust the bracelet on her arm. Then, 
lifting her eyes to his, she answered. " That 
is an encouraging saying ; whose is it ? " 

"I forget the author's name, but there is 
no doubting its veracity." 

•^Tou think so ? " 

"Wdl, yes; don't you?" 

" It seems too encouraging a thought to 
accept at. once," and she repeated the phrase 
to herself. " I'll not forget it." 

While this conversation was going on, more 
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than one glaoice was sent from the lounge 
to the window, where they stood. . Those 
looks were charged witt something like 
curiosity, and it was Lena who interrupte(^ 
the discourse by calling attention to the 
luncheon bell. 

" You have not told me what you thought 
of mj project,** said Elston rising, as he saw 
Lena about to depart. 

" You had better mention it to the rest, of 
course I am agreeable if they like it," she 
answered with unconcern, her thoughts 
evidently elsewhere. This did not escape his 
notice, but he smiled agreeably, as if the ciiO- 
ceptance was cordial. 

" Mrs, Nugent, will you do me the honour," 
and Miles offered his arm with old-fashioned 
gallantry; **Mr. Ormsby, will you take down 
my daughter ; Mr. Elston, I am sorry I have 
no one for you.** 

This pairing process evidently pleased the 
widow, judging from the smiles that wreathed 
her face. , « 

Lena lightly touched Fred's arm as they 
left the room, and Elston f ollow;ed them sup- 
ported by his pwn dignity. 
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Ormsby did not attempt any discourse as 
they descended the splendid oak stair-case, 
black and massive, but the dainty figure of 
Lena leaning on his arm caught his eye in a 
htige mirror as he passed, and shot a 
delicious pang of joy into his heart. This 
silence, however, bore a different construction 
for the girl could not refrain from alluding 
to it by an indirect observation. 

" I am afraid I interrupted a pleasant con- 
versation," she observed with a little pique. 

" Mrs. Nugent is decidedly a thoughtful, 
Agreeable person " he whispered, not per- 
deiving the intention of this solicitude. 

No reply. 

Mr. Cavendish sat at the head of the table, 
and indicated the seats for his guests. Mrs. 
Nugent took her place on his right ; a very 
friendly feeling seemed to subsist beween 
them, evidently she was an esteemed friend of 
the family. 

" Isn't it strange," said the host, turning 
to that lady, " that Mr. Elston and the son 
of my old friend, Mr. Ormsby, happened to 
be friends, and now, for the first time, that 
they should meet at my table ? " 
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" They could hardly have met at a better, 
she said with a laugh, to which the gentlemen 
assented. 

Elston, who for the most part listened 
silently to the conversation, broke in with 
the proposal which he had already announced 
to Lena. It was that he had orders for ad- 
mission to a new picture gallery, to which he 
invited the company. 

" It's a private view," he said. " The 
pictures were painted for Charles the X. of 
France.'* 

" Oh, that will be delicious," said Mrs, 
Nugent ; " you will be able to accompany us, 
won't you, Mr. Cavendish ? " and she turned 
to the host with a sweet entreaty in her 
look. 

The veteran host took this very calmly^ 
parrying the request with an excuse. 

**The carriage would not hold five," he 
answered with a laugh ; the urgency of the 
request evidently gratified him. 

" Let not that prevent you," said Elston 

with self-sacrifice, " I can follow in a cab." 

i 

The abnegation implied in this volunteered 
arrangement would have been creditable had 
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not filston known from experience that the 
host had no intention of going. 

" Do, Mr. Cavendish, come with us ? " per- 
sisted the widow in her most engaging 
manner. 

Lena had just left the room. 

" I really can't ; I have an appointment 
in the city." 

" Well, then, it is agreed, as the sooner 
we start the better," said Elston, rising. 

" Mr. Ormsby, my mother wishes to see 
you before you leave," said Lena, entering at 
this moment. 

Fred rose. 

" There is no hurry,** said the host. 
** But if you ladies are bent on going, you 
had better get ready, and while you are doing 
so, we can have a cigar." 

"With your permission I will pay my 
respects to Mrs. Cavendish," said Fred, 
addressing his host. 

" Go, then, you will find us here on your 
return. Elston, will you try that sherry on 
your right — no, not that, the next. They 
tell me it tastes like a blended vrine, but 
they are wrong." 
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Fred thought a pleased expression came 
over Lena's face as she led the way to her 
mother's sitting-room ; this act evidently 
pleased her. 

" Your mother's illness must be a great 
grief to you," he said with real sympathy in 
his voice. 

"Ah, you don't know how great," she 
43aid, touched by the tone of his voice. 

** What a compound of feelings this girl 
is," he thought. 

Mrs. Cavendish received him with a smile 
And outstretched' hand; she was lying on 
her chair-couch as he saw her last. 

** It is fortunate you don't suffer pain," he 
said, seating himself beside her and making 
one of those ordinary remarks which a 
vigorously constituted person invariably 
uses on hearing that acute pain is not always 
present. 

" My infirmities do not prevent me taking 
an interest in what goes on in the world. I 
have become a great reader since I have been 
oonfined to my couch," she said, pointing to 
A book at her side. 

" That is something." 
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" Yes, for nobody has more need to try 
and forget themselves than an invalid. I 
sometimes think that illness is a compulsory 
selfishness, and to overcome its many in- 
cessant demands is a victory.*' 

" One that you have won entirely, dearest 
mamma,*' said Lena, as she lovingly stroked 
the thin white hand. 

"Not entirely, my dear, I'm sometimes 
fretful," replied her mother in a low sweet 
voice that had nothing of complaint in its 
cadence ; " but had you not better prepare 
for your drive ? " 

Lena adjusted the cushion to her head and 
imprinted a kiss on her forehead as she left 
the room. 

Fred sat regarding this scene with a feeling 
of awe ; the love and the simplicity seen in 
those small attentions had in them the atmos- 
phere of holiness. This beautiful woman,, 
bearing the mark of death on her brow, yet 
yielding to the old enemy, with a smile, caln^ 
and contented, surely, was a sight which na 
man could look on unmoved. 

" I sent for you, Mr. Ormsby, to know 
whether you could come up to-morrow, so* 
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that we might have a longer talk, that is if ai> 
imexciting evening would not be too dull for 
you. I wish to ask you about your profes- 
sion, and to talk of some of the great thinga^ 
doing in the world, in which, I trust, you will 
be taking a part some day. If I had a son I 
should like him to take a prominent share in 
the world's business, besides that which con- 
cerned his personal advantage." 

Fred had assented to the invitation with 
readiness when Mrs. Nugent entered. 

Hence ensued that wearisome process of 
oscuUation intermingled with superlative 
adjectives of endearment in which some 
women deal largely, and delight to prolong, 
especially before a male audience, no doubt 
with the intention of impressing the adverse 
sex with the inexhaustible fund of affection 
with which they are charged. 

Fred, with that pitiable awkwardness 
to which men are prone, had almost come^ 
to the conclusion that he was forgotten, and 
had entertained the desire of quitting tha 
room unperceived, when the widow marked 
her sense of his presence by one of those 
side remarks, intended for the invalid's hear- 
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ing as well as for hisi and not a little for her 
own glorification. 

" You never saw such a sweet patient, Mr. 
Onnsby. The dear, sweet, lamb," she con- 
tinued, " lying here alone, and we going to 
enjoy ourselves. Doesn't it appear selfish ? *' 

Fred felt displeased with the widow, for he 
doubted the sincerity of this solicitude. 

" You must not delay, dear, I heard tha 
carriage drive to the door," said the invalid. 

" Eeally I forgot, I always forget the time 
in your company,'* and the widow arose with 
a start. 

" Mr. Ormsby, you will not forget your 
promise," said Mrs. Cavendish, giving him 
her hand. 

He raised it to his lips. 

" I shall look forward to it with pleasure," 
he said as he left the room, leaving th^ 
invalid to the perusal of her book and, it 
may be, to that regret which loss of health 
and consequently loss of enjoyment musk 
sometimes produce ; though in this cas9 
there was little outward indication of this 
feeling. Has not one of the great soul 
doctors— those who are wise for all ages--^ 
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remarked that the difference between the 
happy and the miserable consists only in 
the power the one possesses of concealing the 
grief that gnaws secretly into the heart, 
which the other is unable to avoid baring to^ 
the world ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

A PIOTUEB GALLBBT IN BOND STREET. 

^* You are to sit next to Lena," said Mrs. 
Nugent, taking the back seat after Mr. Caven- 
dish assisted her into the carriage. 

Fred obeyed the order with readiness, 
Elston followed, the step was lifted, the door 
closed with a snap, and they were off, the 
host standing uncovered as they drove away. 

It was a pleasurable sensation to Fred to 
find Lena's shoulder touching his, her peach- 
like cheek close to his lips, and her round, 
firm arm pressed to his side. Elston 
looked like the slice of a man on a medallion, 
owing to the bubbling intricacy of vapoury 
lace and glimmering sheen which surrounded 
the widow, completely flooding him in his 
comer. 

" There goes the Princess," she said, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the royal carriage, and 
thence followed a conversation on royalty 
which lasted till they reached Bond Street. 
Eoyalty was a favourite topic with Mrs. 
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Nugent. She carefully gleaned every shred 
of gossip which she could collect, and loved 
to expatiate on the items to her friends. She 
was lenient on the morals of the Prince, and 
«everely critical on the short-comings of the 
Grand Duchess. 

The gallery contained only two pictures ; 
the room was lighted from above ; there was 
no one present when they arrived. 

For a minute there was silence, then the 
widow's " Oh," and " How fine," broke the 
stillness. 

The first picture represented the Tempta- 
tion in the garden of Eden. Adam was 
portrayed seated on a bank with Eve in a 
half-recumbent position at his side ; her left 
arm gracefully interlocked with Adam's, 
while with her right hand she placed in his 
the fatal apple. 

" What do you say to Adam, Mr. Elston ? " 
masked the widow eagerly ; she liked to hear 
other people's criticisms before she gave hers. 
She seldom hazarded an opinion without 
some precedent, and in this she resembled 
most of the eminent functionaries on the 
bench. 
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" He looks like a bad specimen of an Eng- 
lish artizan without his clothes/' was the- 
reply. 

" Oh, dear, what a remark,'* she exclaimed^- 
a little shocked at the comparison. 

" The face is certainly not Eastern," said 
Lena, thoughtfully examining the picture. 

" Eve's face is exquisite," said Fred, ignor- 
ing Adam altogether. 

" Why, he has a cast in his eye,'* remarked 
Elston, adjusting his eye-glass. 

" Eve's face has the soul of truth, affec- 
tion, and innocence," said Lena, with a glance 
at Fred. 

" Is it not rather late in the day for that ? " 
asked Elston, turning his eyes to the woman 
and bent on fault finding ; he had caught the 
art critic faculty. 

" Pray look at the serpent," expostulated 
Mrs. Nugent. " Have you any fault to find 
with him? Is he not ugly and wicked 
enough?" 

" Yes, I object to him also." 

" I should think so." 

" Hatred is never depicted in a glare of 
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light coining from the mouth," continued 
Elston. 

" That may be owing to the curse," Mrs. 
Nugent murmured, with a critical but uncer- 
tain air. 

** The curse did not take place for some 
time after," put in Ormsby. 

" Talking of the curse," said Lena, " per- 
haps Mr. Blston will tell us how the serpent 
travelled before the sentence was passed on 
him." 

The gentleman referred to removed his 
glasses with a click, and looking at the girl 
with a stony expression in his eyes, said — 

" I regret I cannot comply with your 
request, neither am I ashamed to confess 
myself unable to account for the pious mytha 
of our ancestors." 

He felt that Lena had dealt his vanity a 
blow in this remark, which caused him some 
irritation, especially as the laugh seemed 
against him. 

" JReally Lena, I think this criticism is 
becoming irreverent," the widow said, look- 
ing at her watch and announcing that sha 
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must leave. *'Mr. Ormsby shall I trouble 
you to call a cab ? " 

" I'll drive you home," said Lena, turning 
round ; as she did so, she perceived an old 
man with a close shaven face, heavy mous- 
tache, who was watching Ormsby stealthily. 

" Thank you, my dear/' 

Shortly after they left the gallery, which 
now began to fill, illston stopped to talk: to 
the man who kept the book in the halL 

Ormsby and Lena, with the old man iatdie 
distant corner, were the last to remain; as 
Lena turned to go a flower dropped from her 
bosom. Fred stooped to pick it up. The old 
man detected the act and his face puckered 
into a grin. 

"May I keep it," whispered Fred timidly, 
as he held it in his hand. 

The smile with which she gave her consent 
was a ray of sunshine which gladdened his 
heart. 

He saw her into the carriage. As they 
were about to drive off she stooped her head 
from the window. He bent down his ear— - 

" Who is the old man we left behind us id 
the gallery ? " she whispered. 
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•** I dotl^t know him/* 

" Well, he either knows, of wants to know 

Then the carriage drove away. 

When Fred accompanied Lena to her 
carriage the old gentleman entered the little 
office which was situated near the door^ and 
separated from it only by a green curtain. 
Here the names of subscribers were take% 
those who desired an engraving of the pictui*es 
exhibited. 
• *' Are the originals for sale ? " 

"I think not, sir," was the reply g^ven 
<5oldly ; the plain, old-fashioned appearance' of 
the inquirer inspired only well-bred contempt. 

" If £10,000 does the business, they can 
lmve> it." 

" That sum has already been offered andi 
refused," said the attendant with dignity, at 
the same time infusing as much extra respect 
into his tones as he could convey, not so 
much to atone for previous want of deference, 
as from veneration for a man who could talk 
so easily about a big sum of money. ^' The 
agfent's address is the Temp W 

" CJonv^ my offer to him, and I will call 
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here in a few days. Stop, I think I'll go and 
see him myself." 

The clerk wrote the address, and handed it 
to his interrogator. 

" How am I to find the place ? " 

" Every cabman knows the building." 

" Thank you, but I prefer to walk." 

Fred, returniog at that moment and hear- 
ing the inquiry, ofEered his services as guide. 

'" Thanks, young gentleman, you are sure 
it is not taking you out of your way?'* 

" No, I live close by." 

They had now reached the street. 

" You are a judge of pictures," remarked 
Fred, opening a conversation. 

"One of my illusions — a hobby as you 
would call it. Once I thought I was a judge 
of human nature, but I was deceived." 

" Ah, the wisest men are the most cautious 
in giving their opinions; it is only young 
men who are confident." 

" OiDnfidence is not a bad thing, young 
man ; never regret its possession." 

There was something angular and uncouth 
about this old man which puzzled him. The 
conversation went on in a jerky manner^ 
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Fred wished he had not invited his company, 
for his thoughts had a pleasanter theme^vbut 
it was in obedience to Lena's wish that he 
had acted. 

" I suppose you are in love with that hand- 
some young lady I saw with you ? " 

Fred coloured. 

" Beauty is a snare — beware of it. If you 
want to make a name for yourself you nevqr 
will do it by fooling your time with a woman," 
he went on in his grumpy style. 

" I am afraid it is a snare which we all 
walk into without any regret." 

" More fool you ; but it is no business of 
mine." 

They were passing a crossing; the old 
man's walk was as jerky as his conversation ; 
the last remark rather displeased him, for he 
gave a hurried step or two in advance of his 
companion. A cab just then turned the 
comer abruptly, and the next moi^ent the old 
man would have been under the wheels had 
not Fred, with a spring, seized hipa by the 
flhoulder and forced him back. In doing so 
the shaft caught Fred at the collar and fl^ung 
him heavily on the pavement. In a moment 
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a crowd assembled. When Fred opened ti* 
^es, for the concussion had depriv-ed him of 
his senses, he heard them say — 

" Bravely done." 
' ^'Is the old gentleman hurt ? " he asked. 

" No, my brave boy ; but I am afraid you 
are," said the old man, bending over him. 

Fred now saw that the blood was trickling 
down his sleeve. 

At the nearest chemist^s his coat was re- 
moved ; there was no injury beyond a scratch 
which bled profusely, and a little stifEness.. 
The old gentleman proved himself a physician, 
foi" he had with him a surgical pocket-book, 
and in ten minutes they were able to resume 
their walk. They parted as friends, but the 
young man soon forgot all about this eccentric 
Mr. Varley, who overpowered him with 
gratitude and affection, especially on hearing^ 
his name, which was linked with some 
ibeinories in the old man's mind. 

The first thing the young man did when 
he reached his chambers was to put the- 
flower Lena had given him in water and 
place it in a position on the table wiiich 
66€ld command his eye. In this way he fed 
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bis fiwelling heart with that intangible essence 
of association which surrounds and clings to 
the smallest and most trifling object that 
belonged to the adored one. His mind was 
a pyrotechnic combination of brilliant colours, 
red, gold, and emerald lights, which fancy, 
that most skilful of all workers, had put 
together, making the inner kingdom aUve 
with happy guests, and not the dreary, 
tenantless chamber which so many feel it to 
be. 

Ormsby's musings Were interrupted by 
Dalton, who had got into some difficulties, and 
only wanted a listener to relieve his mind- 
He -had involved himself with a newspaper 
proprietor in bringing out a weekly illus- 
trated paper; the result was that after a 
imei flicker of existence the paper collapsed, 
and Dalton found Mtoself a loser by tiha 
faransactioQ. 

It will be remienoibered that Dalton was an 
Irishman. Could you have heard him speak this 
information would be entirely unnecessary. 
With other traits of his oouatry he possessed 
that elastic temperament which no form of 
9QIT0W oofuld depii^is. Se wovid see iho 
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silver lining to the darkest cloud that ever 
shadowed his horizon, and besides was willing 
to make sport of his troubles as long as his 
pockets were not entirely cleared out, or his 
credit gone. 

" Why I thought you were fenced in with 
lawyer's parchment, and that you hardly 
ran any risk in the matter," said Fred, with 
astonishment, when Dalton concluded his 
story. His own affairs were hastily thrust 
aside with generous forbearance at the 
thought of another's distress. Selfishness 
was not one of the faults of his character 
where his male friends were concerned. 

" If you mean that I had a legal claim to 
a certain weekly payment out of the concern 
I admit it." 

"Yes, I remember your telling me so 
w^hen I told you I doubted the business." 

"I remember it too,'* said Jack, with a 
rueful countenance. " There is not much 
good telling a fellow that — ^is there ? " 

" The matter is not clear to me yet. Was 
there no redemption clause in the agree* 
ment ? " 

" The devil a one," said Jack, impatiently ; 
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but there was one thing that I didn't tell 
you ; when I put my money in the paper, part 
of it was in the form of a bill for £300, and 
when it fell due I was not able to meet it." 

" Was the proprietor the other name ? " 

" Yes/' 

" Oh, I see how it was. He had to pay." 

Jack nodded his head. The details of a 
transaction which reflects no credit on our- 
selves is not a pleasant theme for discussion, 
^nd Jack felt this. 

" I thought I'd have the money by me 
when the bill became due, but I hadn't. 
Catcb me putting my name to one again," 
^nd he knocked the ashes out of his pipe with 
a, knowing look. The reflection seemed to 
^comfort him for the loss he had sustained. 

" Has he closed then on all the money ? " 
^sked Fred, with concern. 

" Yes, every penny of it." 

*• Well, that is shameful." 

" Why, what else could he do. I believe the 
printers are not paid, and most of the articles 
were from friends." 

" How did he keep it afloat so long ? " 

" The advertisements. Bless you half the 
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newspapers would not live a week but for 
them." 

** And you say none of the writers were 
paid. I was given to understand that two 
eminent men were engaged at splendid 
salaries." 

" A flourish, sir— a flourish— nothing more,, 
lies and advertisements are the founda- 
tion stones on which two-thirds of your 
modern wealth is built ; by the way you wrote 
something for us — didn't you ? '* 

"Not for pay; I wanted only to lend a 
hand to launch the boat." 

" Well, then, to continue the simile, she 
has gone down, and a good deal of my 
fortune has gone down with her," and Jack 
began to smoke as coolly as if he had been 
talking of a paper boat which boys start on a 
stream. 

" I am glad to see you take it so well," said 
Fred, but he could not share in the evident 
good spirits which animated his friend. 

" I was often worse off. It only involves 
my giving up my rooms, sending back the 
piano, and going a step higher in the world.. 
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And DOW that I think of it, a ground floor 
moist be unwholesome ; the higher a man gets 
in a house, the purer the air. I am an 
advocate for flats. If all the houses up to 
Portland Road Station were raised two or 
three stories, there would be no need for 
some of the new suburbs/' 

Fred remained silent, mot listening to a 
word of this reverie, and wondering how 
a man who had lost nearly all he had in 
the world, could go on speculating on matters 
of public concern when Ihis own private afEairs 
threatened ruin. 

•** Why, wiiat is the matter with you, old 
man, you used to be rather jolly ? " and Jack 
began to rally his friend on his seriousness. 

*^ Your story has depressed me ; some men 
seem to be able to bear up under circum-^ 
stances which would crush another." 

** Of course they do, that is the beauty 
of life. I tell you, if you believe me, I am 
better and easier, now that this money is 
gone, than I ever felt in my life. When my 
aunt died and . left it to me I felt like a 
prince, but I own I soon experienced tho 
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awkwardness of being a monied man, for 
^very needy rascal I knew \yanted to borrow 
something/* 

"And you couldn't refuse them/' inter- 
rupted Fred. 

" I lent some to be sure ; but I found after 
a time that this did not pay ; then I tried to 
invest, and could find nothing safe. At last 
I spread it out over nearly forty foreign 
securities, which gave good interest ; but I 
ram hanged if they were not all tarred with 
the same brush, for down they all went one 
after the other. I sold out at a loss, and now 
I have a hundred pounds left, and all un- 
easiness about the rise and fall of the markets 
is gone too, so matters are not so bad as they 
look. Sketching and scribbling will bring me 
in four or five pounds a week, and there is a 
romance about a small income which nobody 
knows except the man who enjoys it." 

" It is a life not without charms, though 
one I should not care to follow." 

"Where is the odds; you must follow 
something — one thing is as good as another." 

" Have you no ambition ? " asked Fred, 
with surprise. 
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"No, thank God, that's no sin of mine," 
and he puffed a large volume of smoke from 
him with the sense of a relieved conscience. 
Do you call it a sin ? " 
Milton does ; and, by Jove, he was right, 
though it takes a time to get to know it. 
* The last infirmity of noble minds.' You 
have an ambition, Fred. I hope it may not 
turn out a failure." 

"Why, how do you know?" asked Fred 
amused. 

" I see a half- withered flower in the glass 
on the table, and I have watched your eyes 
while we talked. Can't I put two and two 
together ? Your ambition is to win the heart 
of the giver of that flower." 

" Not a bad guess." 

" Of course I know, though you have not 
told me anything about her." 

" Would you like to hear ? " and Fred's 
eyes brightened at those words. 

" Yes, I should ; these things amuse 
me." 

" I had hardly anything to tell until to- 
day," and Fred began to speak of his love. 
If Jack had patience to hear this old story,. 
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tbe reader, who is already a-^bead of bim^. may 
not relish the repetition. 

" I envy you this passion^ Orni«by I ** 
exclaimed his companion^ with unusual 
seriousness. 

« Why ? '• 

*• Well, perhaps you won't ' believe it ; 
nevertheless, it is true." He stopped for a 
minute. "Because I never was in love ia 
my life," he added. 

After this Fred parted with him on the 
understanding that Jack was to take up his 
abode with him till his affairs were settled^ 
much against the latter s inclination, but 
Fred would take no refusal. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



fiEFMOTlONS. 



What effect had Els ton's warnino: on Lena ? 
The reverse of what he anticipated. It 
stimulated in her an interest which Ormsby 
had already awakened. It is not easy to get 
at a young girl's mind. Perhaps a conversa* 
tion she had with her mother may help to show 
that she was not unconcerned on a subject 
which occasioned two men such anxiety and 
scheming. 

** Why do men seek variety in women, and 
are so subject to change P " asked Lena, as 
49he sat by the invalid's chair some time after 
the events already recorded. During the time 
Pred has been a constant visitor at the house. 

" That's a diflficult question, my dear ; one 
that hardly admits of a definite answer, the 
reasons are so numerous ; perhaps the fault is 
ours in many eases.'' 

" How so," inquired the girl, with sur- 
prise. She did not perceive the host of 
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difficulties which often beset the simplest 
question. 

" A true love bestowed and accepted can* 
always retain its hold, but to accomplish this 
it is necessary to call to its aid the help of 
other qualities, without which the most 
ardent affection cannot be maintained.*' 

" You think that love requires some prop- 
to support it ? " 

" Yes, and if it has none aversion takes it» 
place.** 

" Isn't that very dreadful ? " said the girl,, 
and her face coloured as she leant over her 
work, while her heart beat at the vague 
possibility which this fear created. A 
woman's fancies often act as the rudder to a 
ship, guiding her course and influencing her 
movements. When a notion takes hold of 
her life she obeys it as an instinct, and it 
becomes to her either a source of joy or a 
rock on which she may be shipwrecked^ 
though she approaches it with open eyes. 

" The consequences are serious ; but the 
instances are unfortunately very numerous." 

" Does not this destroy the happiness of 
life?" 
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" No ; life goes on with great deductions 
from its happiness. The captive lives for 
years in his prison without the gladness of 
the sunshine.*' 

" Yes, I forgot that." 

" There are few happy lives ; some lees in 
everyone's cup, which even love cannot 
sweeten," said her mother, with a sigh. 

" Isn't it because there are few true lovers; 
I mean where truth and confidence is main- 
tained by both." 

" No ; I think that is not the cause of all 
unhappiness, though it may occasion much 
of it; the cause is deeper and more un- 
feithomable. A true love, or a great love, 
must spring from a great nature, and there 
are few great natures, and consequently few 
great loves." 

Lena made no further remark, and the 
subject was dropped. The subject seemed to 
pain her mother. Down in the girl's heart 
she felt that some shadow fell on her mother's 
life with which she was not acquainted; 
she longed, yet dared not enquire its mean- 
ing, but just now Elston's suspicion weighed 
with her ; it had left an element of distrust in 
VOL. I. I 
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her mind which she was at considerable 
difficulty to conceal ; it rankled there, caus- 
ing a present and permanent sense of un- 
easiness which she was unable to banish. 
She, of course, thought that no one perceived 
her disquietude ; young people think they are 
very clever in concealing their inmost thoughts 
when they are unconsciously exposing them 
most to view. 

** What do you most wish for ? " asked 
Fred one day, as they were returning from 
some place, where their expectations had been 
unduly exerted by plausible announcements, 
but which they found to be miserably 
deficient in interest. The weather, too, had 
entered into the conspiracy. 

" I don't know, I sometimes think I'd like 
to see life in rpality, not this masquerading 
which we all go through ; just to know if those 
pictures are true which we find in books, or 
whether they are merely imaginative sketches 
of those who describe their own longings, 
and try to persuade us they are real." 

"The realities of life are not nearly so 
pleasant as the clever idealization of it. .1 
prefer the latter — so would you." 
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" Perhaps so ; I should like to see it all the 
same." 

" The fashion now seems to make the 
•ending of life very gloomy. Comparing the 
pictures given in books with the reality, 
competent people say there is no exaggera- 
tion," said Fred meditatively. 

" What I should like to do," continued 
Lena, " would be to see the world ; by this I 
don t mean the mountains, and the lakes, and 
the cities, and the woods. These are well 
>enough in their way, but to me they are only 
the frame to the picture. What I should 
6ujoy — most enjoy — seeing would be the 
human beings who inhabit it, and find out 
their customs and manners, how they live, 
and love, and die.'* 

" A very attractive study, no doubt, but 
you would be apt to grow tired of the new 
faces you met," he answered. 

" Then you are mistaken altogether," she 
jsaid, with vehemence ; " you should not judge 
others by yourself." 

" What other standard have we. If I feel 
a certain sensation I am sure that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred have felt the same." 
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'" Would not that go to prove that we arer 
all alike, and that one mind is the copy of 
ianbther, which is not true ? 

**The points of agreement are more 
numerous than the divergencies. I suppose 
you will allow that?" asked Fred, with a 
laugh. 

" I'll not allow it ; you wander from your 
own assertion that you are apt to grow tired 
of new faces." 

" There is one face I shall never grow 
tired of," he said- with a lover's tact, looking 
at her bright eyes, "and you know it is^ 
the exception proves the rule." 
'* "I won't believe it," she said, vainly trying 
to conceal the laugh which contradicted her 
denial, and proved how satisfactory a few 
words can be when spoken at the right 
moment. 

The investor, be he male or female,, 
about to risk his all, in some transaction 
where the interest expected must constitute 
the support and sustenance of life, grows 
timid and distrustful of the security, for he 
knows that a crash means death ; and the 
human heart, at its best, has never been 
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likened to the Bank of England in solvency 
and security. 

So it was with Lena ; in meeting Fred she 
made up her mind to avoid the subject 
of Elston's warning. For a time she was 
successful, but the notion pressed so 
strongly on her heart that she could not 
restrain herself when a tempting oppor- 
tunity ofEered of charging him with vacil- 
lation. To talk, and not to tell, is an 
achievement which older people have a 
difficulty in surmounting. Was she to 
blame ? Now she was sorry that she had 
done so, lest it might have betrayed her 
interest in him. Then she asked herself, 
" W hy should I let this matter trouble me ? If 
my father's friends have a hundred worse 
faults does it concern me; though in my 
estimation no fault can be more heinous thau 
that of infidelity ? " 

So she endeavoured to reason herself out 
of the question, but the perversity of an 
abstract thought is, that no matter how 
politely you try to dismiss it, it will not 
become shaken from its occupation, clinging 
to the premises as obstinately as a man in 
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possession, and refusing to put its bead 
outside the door lest it should be locked 
out. Now when this has occurred to a young 
lady, and the object of solicitude takes the 
form of a young man of pleasing appearance 
and address, the consequences are obvious. 
The intelligent reader can draw his own 
conclusions as to the force and value of Mr. 
Blston s warning. 



CHAPTER IX. 



AU OLD man's history. 



Tt is necessary to take a step backward in 
this history to look at the ropes which shift 
the scenes and produce the changes that take 
place in the lives of those who play a part 
in the narrative. Lately it has been dis- 
covered that history cannot be known till 
the lives of the actors, and the various in* 
fluences which governed them, be brought to 
light ; then matters of an obscure nature are 
accounted for, and what once presented the 
appearance of an insoluble enigma appeara 
plain and reconcilable to the most ordinary 
underst9<nding, when the loves and hatreds,, 
piques and jealousies which colour their 
action is made bare. 

Charles Ormsby had a cousin to whom he 
was sincerely attached ; they left school 
together, read together, occupied the same 
rooms in college, and in thq long summer 
evenings arm-in-arm walked through the 
fihady lanes, discussing their favourite sub* 
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jects and making plans for the future. There 
was between them that strong bond of friend- 
ship which sometimes springs up between 
two young men of opposite tastes. The 
twin constellations were not more inseparable 
than Charles Ormsby and George Varley; 
hence they got the name of Castro and: 
Pollux, and they accepted the title, not dis- 
pleased that the world should thus recognise] 
the friendly feelings they entertained for 
each other, by setting this seal on their 
friendship. 

Both were ardent students, though the' 
tendency of their minds ran in opposite 
directions ; how they contrived in conversa-^ 
tion to preserve an equilibrium it is diflScult 
to ascertain. Varley's bent was the physical 
sciences; the new wave of discovery which was 
sweeping over that domain afforded him un- 
mitigated pleasure, and at the same time 
created the keenest desire to follow out the 
researches of Darwin, Tyndal and Huxley. 
Positive science had for him all the interest 
that a love tale has for a girl, and Des Cartes • 
was an intellectual god to whom he was never 
tired of offering incense, and whose memory 
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lie regarded with a pagan idolatry. " I tell 
you what, Charley," he would say, as they 
'walked together in one of those silent sinuous 
but suggestive lanes that surround the dear 
old Alma Mater, the sweet soft air, and the 
indescribable foliage, with sparkling rays of 
light breaking in through the branches over 
their heads, " I tell you what, if I could see 
his statue in a square in London, though I 
should be scourged for an idolater, I would 
kiss the pedestal." 

Ofmsby listened to his friend's enthusiasm 
and his mind caught fire from it. His am- 
bition lay on the side of social reform ; he 
loved beauty for its own sake, and as his 
mind ripened his warm generous heart sought 
to communicate that joy to others; he 
pondered on life, and how it might be im- 
proved, and he yearned to impart the higher 
•culture to the lower strata of humanity who 
toiled and struggled through an unlovely 
existence while the materials for beautifying 
it lay near at hand, unknown and unemployed. 
Both were dreamers; but Ormsby had a 
large fortune to inherit, the disposal of which 
justified poetic aspirations and made the 
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realisation of his dreams less a matter of 
impossibility. 

The two friends were never tired of specu- 
lating on what they would do, and how they^ 
would influence that portion of the world 
which came under their hands ; but there 
was an important omission in their calcula* 
tions; they never thought how the world 
would aflfect them, and what creatures of cir- 
cumstances we all are at best. The stout 
swimmer thinks that he can weather that 
point, reach that promontory, but a big wave 
meets him, striking him full in the face, and 
he falls back baffled and confused, his strength 
wasted, his courage gone. Soon he is en- 
gulfed, and as far as he is concerned the race 
is over : so it was with those two ; their 
hopes were defeated ; their dreams frustrated^ 
and their lives " as a tale told by an idiot." 

It happened in this way. Varley in- 
vited his friend to spend the last vacation 
with him before leaving college. The invita- 
tion was frankly accepted. Ormsby was 
introduced to his friend's affianced wife. Is ib- 
necessary to tell what the reader has already 
guessed ? Two months after the expirationr 
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of this visit Varlej was on board Her 
Majesty's troopship Serapis bound for the^ 
Maritius, as regimental surgeon. Helen 
Marsland had become the wife of his bosom 
companion. Varley escaped the torture of 
believing his friend unfaithful to him ; but 
he did not blame himself for not having 
mentioned his engagement when he intro- 
duced him to the woman he loved. His con- 
cealing this fact was a whim — one for which 
he paid a heavy penalty ; but he suspected 
that he himself paved the way for her 
desertion, by the lavish praises he waa 
always, in her hearing, bestowing on his 
college chum. When he made the discovery 
that her heart was not his, Varley with 
chivalrous kindness, asked her to release him 
from his engagement, and then left her with- 
out a word of reproach. As the noble vessel 
steamed out of the harbour Varley never 
turned his eyes to wish his country good-bye. 
" It is no more than a barren rock," he 
thought as he turned away crushed and 
broken, his heart emptied of hope, and per- 
haps his faith in humanity somewhat sapped. 
Ormsby could never understand the reason 
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of his friend's abrupt departure, and 
mourned his absence as tbat of a brother; 
Varley, on the other hand, did not wish to 
poison his happiness by letting him know the 
real cause. "Let her tell it,'* he thought, 
"and if she does not, better he should never 
know." It was only on her death-bed that 
Helen told her husband the story of her 
first love, the memory of which never left 
her, and though she did not regret the choice 
she had made, still the wound which she 
had unwittingly inflicted on Varley's heart 
poisoned the last moments of her life. The 
remainder of Charles Ormsby*s history and 
the short duration of his married life is 
already known. 

Varley became an eminent surgeon; his 
whole life was devoted to his profession* 
Seldom mixing in the society of the place, he 
got the name of being a miser, for he spent 
hardly any money on himself, and all the 
investments he made proved successfuL 
The ladies in Port Louis were not o£ a 
^fltamp. calculated to improve his opinion of 
the sex, for balls, gambling and flirtation 
were the staple excitements of the town. 
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After several inefPectual attempts to run him 
into the nets of matrimony, they gave him up 
as incorrigible. 

Twenty-five years had passed over his 
head, and the broiling summer climate at 
last began to affect his iron constitution. One 
morning a home sickness came upon him 
with a terrible yearning ; he longed to see 
England, though he knew of none who 
would welcome him when he arrived. Per- 
haps, too, he got a little cowardly when loss 
of health reminded him that his lease was 
running out, and when notice to quit was 
served in the usual unfriendly manner, then 
the notion of home and the English church- 
yard with the grey old tower, that he knew 
from boyhood, came before his eyes ; advanc- 
ing years mercifully temper the fear of deaths 
and after life's fitful fever the desire for rest 
comes naturally. 

Oh, bury me then, in the green ohorchjard, 

As my old forefathers rest, 
Nor lay me in the cold Necropolis 

'Mid many a grave anblest ; 
I would sleep where the church bells aye ring out, 

I woald rise by the house of prayer 
And feel me, a moment, at home on earth 

For the Christian's home is there. 
I ne'er loved the cities of living men 

And the towns of the dead I hate ; 
Oh, let me rest in the churchyard, then, 

And hard by the churoh's gate. 
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He sent in his papers ; a week sufficed to 
3)ack up; some troops returning, he was 
placed in charge, and soon he arrived in 
England, where he felt more a stranger than 
ever. Old friends were dead, young people 
grown up, and, like Rip Van Winkle, he 
hardly knew himself. For some time he 
went about, for the most part restless and un- 
happy. There was no one living with whom 
he was connected by any very near ties. At 
last, after vainly trying the Channel Islands, 
Portsmouth and several other places, he 
settled down in London, taking a house in 
an obscure square, devoting himself to his 
books and papers, and dividing his time be« 
tween the British Museum and the picture 
galleries. It was in one of these excursions 
he encountered Ormsby; the face recalled 
a distant but never forgotten memory ; and 
when he heard the name pronounced he had 
no doubt that this was the son of his old 
friend. 

It may be remembered that on the occasion 
of his leaving the picture gallery he had looked 
over the book kept by the attendant, con- 
taining the names of subscribers. There he 
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read the name of Mrs. Nugent which imme- 
diately set him thinking. The outline of Mr. 
Varley's early disappointment and subsequent 
history may be made more complete by add- 
ing that his features were square and strong, 
his eyes deep set — the fire had not yet 
died in them — the eyebrows straight, and 
formidable, much after the pattern of his 
moustache, which had a hard rugged appear- 
ance, and was so long that it entirely con- 
cealed the mouth; what his teeth were 
like, either in quantity or quality, cannot be 
known as he never showed them. The rest 
of his face was smooth and close shaved ; 
there were plenty of lines meeting in a com- 
mon focus round his eyes, and his solid look- 
ing head appeared larger than it really Was 
owing to the broad expansive forehead and 
the extreme sparseness of the hair which 
garnished it. He had a slow way of putting 
a statement, and his keen look went through 
you like a long nail, holding you to the 
point; his smile was an absurd pucker of 
deepened lines about the mouth, and he was 
never known to laugh. 

Some days after his visit to the gallery the 
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-old gentleman showed himself both fidgetjr 
and ill at ease ; the stagnant pool of old 
memories had been stirred, and the perturbed 
waters caused evident uneasiness. His read- 
ing was interrupted ; he went out less ; he^ 
sat more over the fire absently regarding it. 
His old housekeeper, a privileged domestic — 
if eighteen years' servitude confer any rights — 
lieard him pacing his room, and as she passed 
his door a sigh floated down the wind and 
through the key-hole. On entering the room, 
after the modest tap, on some pretence or 
other, she found him poring over a bundle of 
jold letters which he hastily put aside as the 
door opened, all of these symptoms caused 
the good woman positive uneasiness. One 
day after he had gone out for a walk, casting 
about her for some clue to the mystery, she 
found on the floor, near his chair, a cutting 
from the Times; it only contained the 
obituary report, but there was a pale ink 
mark on the faded slip, which announced the 
death of Helen, the beloved wife of Charles 
Ormsby, in the 24th year of her age. She 
reverently placed the scrap on the table 
under his spectacles and left the room, her 
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Landkercliief to the corner of her eyes as 
she uttered two words, " Poor master!" 
which showed that there was a. kind heart 
somewhere in that awkward bundle of 
clothes. 

Not long after this Varley sat one evening 
by his solitary fire, a book was opea beside 
him ; he was not reading ; one hand lay on 
the arm of his chair, the other kept tapping 
a silver snuff-box which stood by him on 
the table. His eyes were turned towards the 
red embers smouldering lazily on the hearth ; 
there was a fixity in his gaze which betokened 
a sudden and firm resolution, and though his 
eyes were directed towards the black and red 
lumps, in reality he saw nothing external^ 
the glance was inward, as the words which 
he uttered aloud plainly betokened, " I must 
see Maria." This observation was followed 
by a silence of a few minutes, then he rose 
and left the house. At the corner of the 
square he hailed a cab ; as he entered it he 
gave the driver his directions, consulting a 
red morocco-covered note-book ; " Stop at 
number twenty-four," he said, as they en- 
tered the street. On alighting he waa 

YOL. I. E 
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informed that the mistress of the house 
was at home and disengaged. 

" George Varley ! " exclaimed Mrs, Nugent 

» 

with surprise, and she stood spell-bound 
before her visitor. 

" I thought you would not forget me," he 
said, noticing her emotion. " I am come to 
pay you a visit," he went on in as easy a 
tone as if he had been in the habit of seeing 
her every day for the last month. " I know 
VwL not a welcome visitor, and yet I have 
never attempted to do you any injury." 

Somehow those last words seemed to imply 
the possession of a power which might have, 
yet had not, been exercised. 

" What do you require ? " she asked, re- 
sponding to this unexpressed but plainly im- 
plied threat. It was as if a light hand 
were laid on the bit instead of the snaffle. 

" We will come to that presently," he said 
with an impatient movement of the head* 
** Am I to blame if my presence recalls 
memories of a painful character ? " And he 
gave her a searching look which added more 
meaning to his words. 

Mrs. Nugent drew a long breath, and the 
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weariness of the sigh which followed it 
Deeded no interpretation. 

He then spoke a few words in a low tone 
which made her cheeks turn ashy pale. 

"The past is gone. Why recall it?" 
Her words seemed forced and scarcely 
audible, yet each syllable of it caught his ear. 

" Its effects, however, remain," he replied 
shortly, and with the satisfaction of one who 
relished the information he proffered, 

" To what purpose is all this ? " she asked, 
stung by the insinuation. 

" There, Maria, you are your old self, 
quick and alert. I simply wanted to know 
whether you had forgotten the past, not that 
I for a moment desire to remind you of the 
little service I rendered." 

" Not likely," she said with undisguised 
bitterness, averting her eyes. 

" Well, I come to ask a favour." 

At this her eyes brightened, and her 
habitual composure returned ; the element of 
curiosity added some energy to her expres- 
sion, lighting up her not unbecoming features. 

" An opportunity of proving my gratitude 
is what I most require." 
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" Very well, you shall have it.'* 

A silence followed. The old man seemed 
in no hurry to prefer his request, the silence 
had an irritating effect on his listener ; but 
she knew his peculiarity, and waited for him 
to speak. His eyes wandered over the taste- 
fully furnished room with its graceful knick- 
knacks, alighting on a card dish on a 
side-table. 

" May I ? " he asked, getting up. 

She assented, wondering at this movement. 
"The man was always an oddity," she 
thought. 

The first card on the heap was that of Mr. 
Cavendish, the second Fred Ormsby*s ; he^ 
held them both up to her. 

" Friends of yours ? " 

" Yes." 

" Perhaps you would not mind telling me 
something about these two ? *' he said, ad- 
vancing towards her with the cards in his 
hand. 

" Why ? " she asked, unable to restrain 
her curiosity. There was a smile on her lips. 
• " I have a motive for asking, the reason 
Jias no reference to you." 
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He had by this time resumed his seat with 
an attitude of expectation. 

^* Mr. Cavendish is a merchant ; he has 
an only daughter ; they are both friends of 
mine. I visit there. I can't tell you much 
about his business." 

" Is he rich ? " 

" I believe so." 

She then paused as if in reflection. ' - 

" Is his wife alive ? " 

Mrs. Nugent coloured, the more so because 
she felt his eyes were examining her; 

" Yes." 

" Why did you omit her at first ? " 

" She is an invalid." 

" Oh, I see, and not likely to live, I sup- 
pose," he said, with a grim smile. 

The widow's nervousness increased. 

" I hardly know what else to say, if you 
ask me any questions I may be able to 
answer you," she replied, trying by a vigorous 
effort to regain her composure. ' : , 

"That wiU do," he said slowly, "Now 
about this other name, Ormsby, isn't that it?** 
iind he again looked at the card. ' -^ 

^I dont know much about the young 
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man. He only lately made the acquaintance 
of the Cavendishes, where I met him.*' 

" Is he engaged to the daughter ? " 

" No ; he seems to admire her." 

" Nothing more ? " 

" I can't say." 

" Do the parents encourage him ? " 

•* Yes, I think so, and so does the girl her* 
self." 

" I don't want to hear about her," he said 
with evident impatience. 

Mrs. Nugent waited. 

" What is his father's name ? " 

" I never heard." 

There was another long pause. 

" Stop, I think he is the son of a Mr. 
Charles Ormsby who was one of the firm of 
Ormsby, Bldred and Co., if I remember 
rightly what Mr. Cavendish told me." 

The old man nodded his head. 

" Is this young fellow in love with the girl^ 
or is it a passing whim?'* 

" How should I know ? " 

" You tell me he is a friend of yours ? *' 

" Only a recent acquaintance." 

" You are the young lady's friend, then ? "" 
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" Yes ; I have a deep affection for Lena 
Cavendisli, she is a dear sweet girl." 

" Yes, yes, of course, I understand all 
that — a woman's friendship; but tell me, 
would it please you to see these two 
married ? '* 

" It would please me to see her married ; 
but I am indifferent as to her choice, if you 
want my real opinion," said the widow 
candidly. 

" Quite so ; you have answered my ques- 
tion, Maria, and saved me from putting it in 
a more disagreeable form." 

Her face became crimson, yet she had the 
tact to hold her tongue. 

" You wish to see Miss Cavendish happily 
married, and if her choice fell on John Doe 
or Richard Roe you would not be grieved." 

** T hope that her choice would be a gentle- 
man — one who could appreciate her and 
know her value," she said constrainedly with 
her eyes averted. 

" You have no express desire in favour of 
Ormsby, that's what I want to ascertain," 
said Mr. Yarley with a chuckle at the indig-^ 
nant reception of the legal fictions of lawyers. 
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" As to that, I have already told you I am 
indifferent/' she replied with some irritation. 

" So much the better." 

« Why ? " 

" In that case you can have no objection 
in helping me, by preventing the young man 
making a fool of himself by marrying this 
girl." 

Mrs. Nugent looked perfectly bewildered. 

" Why should I interfere. It is no 
business of mine ? " she said, turning towards 
him. 

" Because I require you to do so," was the 
cool firm rejoinder. 

" Suppose I decline to interfere in the 
matter," she answered, provoked beyond 
measure with this insolent catechism and 
utterly at a loss to comprehend its import. 

" In that case I shall be compelled to act 
without your valuable assistance ; but before 
I do so, or take any gteps in the matter, I 
must take the liberty to call on Mr. Caven- 
dish and tell him something about his friend 
Mrs. Nugent. I have a copy of the Port 
Louis Chronicle^ with a paragraph in it which 
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might interest him, as it concerns you ; after 
he has perused it I shall ask him whether 
he thinks you a suitable companion for his 
^daughter. That, Maria, is the course I intend 
to adopt in case you refuse my request. Now 
what is your choice ? " 

" Hold, for God's sake," she gasped, her 
face deadly pale, and a wild glare in her eyes ; 
" you would not get the only friend I have 
in the world — the one I most value — to drive 
me from his door, by repeating the shameful 
story got up against me. I tell you it was 
aU false. I always maintained my innocence." 

" But the proof rested with me," he said, 
quietly crossing his legs. 

" You did not appear against me, you be- 
lieved me innocent — say you did,'* she begged 
in a terrified voice, clutching his arm. 

"I'll say nothing of the kind; you owe 
me a service ; now is your time to prove 
your gratitude.*' 

" Oh, my God ! ** she exclaimed, pressing 
her hands over her face, while her whole 
frame shook with emotion. 

" Why distress yourself ?'* he asked. " I 
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charge you with nothing. I wish you to* 
commit no fresh crime ; I only want you to 
aid me in a plan which will be productive of 
good. I desire there shall be no union 
between young Ormsby and Miss Cavendish, 
and I ask you to help me to achieve that 
wish, nothing more." 

" But what is your motive ? " she exclaimed 
terror stricken at the threat he held out and 
apprehensive of some unknown danger. 

" That does not concern you. I have told 
you it was good." 

" But how do I know what evil design yon 
may have towards my friend's daughter." 

" None, I give you my word. Is that 
sufficient ? " 

She remained silent; but the expression* 
on her face denoted relief. 

" Now what is your choice ? " he asked 
coldly, perfectly unmoved by her emotion. 

" I'll help you. God forgive me if I am 
doing wrong," she said, wiping the tears 
from her face. 

" I have your promise then ? " 

"You have." 

" I leave the details in your own hands*. 
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When I call next you will be able to report 
progress." 

Then he left. There was no leave-taking. 
The conversation justified the absence of 
ceremony. 



f» 



CHAPTER X. 



I LOVE YOU. 



•** How long have I known you, Lena ? " asked 
Fred as he put his arm through hers, revers- 
ing the ancient custom and adopting the 
newer and more approved method of our 
own day. They were walking in the Park, 
by the banks of the Serpentine. 

" Five months. How the time has passed," 
she said with a sigh, not of sorrow, but of 
gladness. " How has it appeared to you, 
Fred ? " 

They had come to that milestone in love's 
journey where the exchange of Christian 
names becomes a necessity ; the first shyness 
which keeps loving hearts at an awe-inspir- 
ing distance, was past. 

** One delicious dream, pet ; there was 
always a doubt that I might lose you ; but I 
think that did not diminish the pleasure, on 
the contrary it gave it a zest. Now all 
uncertainty is at an end I feel like a pilot 
who has been hovering about a harbour with 
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Ugly reefs in front, quite content when he 
finds his ship safe in port." 

" But are all the rocks and shoals passed ? '* 
she asked with the anxiety in which this new- 
bom treasure loves to clothe itself. 

"Why, to be sure, darling, troubles and 
trials await us in the new sea we shall sail 
on; but what of that, shall we not be 
together ? " and he pressed her arm to his- 
heart. 

" Then I have no fear," she said bravely,, 
while the glory of sunrise shone in her eyes. 
" I was only thinking of the present," sh6 
added. 

" Thinking of what, Lena ? *' 

" Fearing that this state is too happy to 
last," she said, in a tremulous tone. 

"Fear nothing, dear, but a separation,, 
and that now is out of the question. How 
fortunate we both are I Most lovers have 
some difficulty to contend with, we have 
none." 

" Yes, this is joy," she said, abandoning 
herself to the spirit of the moment, and 
thinking that all the rank, dignity and wealth 
of the world could not add another crumb*- 
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to her happiness. " God is love," she thought 
" and the atmosphere about Him is part of 
the heaven I am now breathing." 

" Do you know where I am taking you ? " 
he asked, looking down into the sweet face 
turned to him, and feeling that this moment 
was worth living for, had he travelled through 
a century of misery to reach it. 

** Where?" she asked, expecting some 
pleasant surprise, and responding to his in- 
ward satisfaction as if their souls were one, 
though contained in different vessels. 

" To the place where I first walked after 
parting with you the night a special Provi- 
dence brought us together." 

" And then you will tell me all you thought 
of me there," she said, with delight. 

" ril try," he replied with a smile, unwill- 
ing to deny her anything. 

From this it will be understood that the 
time of wooing had progressed favourably. 
It had just reached th&t stage when friend- 
Bhip had passed into love; the accidents 
and gradations leading to it can easily be 
imagined. What so sweet and yet so incom- 
municable as those long talks, which the 
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presence of a third party instantly checks ; 
the newly-discovered coincidences of taste 
-and judgments; the quarrels, only the pre- 
text for a closer intimacy ; the interchanged 
looks telling a world of secrets, earnest pro- 
testations on the one side met by feeble 
opposition until the period of the long pas- 
sionate kiss, which unlocked tongues and put 
matters on a safe and comfortable footing. 

" Yes, here is the place. It was a cold 
night, the heavens were full of stars, but 
none of them looked brighter or further ofE 
from me than you did. How strange it all 
appears ; now I look at your face, it seems 
as if I have known you for years, that 
I always knew you. Away in some mystic 
region of thought, you mingled with the best 
of my life, present in my dreams, just like 
the strain of some wild sweet melody, which 
haunts our throat, so your likeness, your 
spirit haunted my heart, and when I saw 
your face in the throng that night, with the 
crowd passing to and fro, I said to myselfj 
* There she is, this is my dream,' and theni 
my sweetest thoughts assumed a palpslble 
f orm, a living reality, and its name is Lena.'* 
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His words ended abruptly as lovers' words^^ 
Bometiines do. 

« Oil, Fred ! '' 

What happened for a few moments after, 
in that delightful walk by the Serpentine 
Lena knows not, neither does Fred. Words 
cannot describe that fragrant delicate flower 
which human hands cannot touch — a tale 
only angel voices can whisper. 

All this time they were standing leaning 
over the parapet. Lena's eyes were turned 
towards the water, smooth, bright and with- 
out a ripple. Two large swans, seeing them, 
made for the spot; numerous ducks dived 
and shuffled about in an ecstasy of emotion ; 
there was among the group an expectation 
of biscuits, and the long. necked swans looked 
up reproachfully as much as to say, ** What 
are we to get for our trouble ? Look at the 
journey we have taken 1 " 

The lovers were too much occupied with 
each other to notice this dumb entreaty. The 
sun was going down in flashes of gold 
glinting through the trees, like Achilles' 
shield amidst a forest of spears. There was 
a sweet calm in the air which had the 



' 
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repose of a benediction; the hum of the 
distant streets mingled with the soft roll 
of carriage wheels, sounding faint and 
familiar ; several couples were walking about 
under the trees; but Fred and Lena were 
alone on the bridge; the world seemed to 
exist for them only ; it was the frame and 
their love the picture that filled it. Her 
ears drank in the sound of his voice, and the 
words were as the music of heaven, without 
a note of discord; those sweet moments 
which only come once in a lifetime, visited 
them, telling the children of men that there 
exists a joy so strong, so holy, that it 
leaves the earth and loses itself in the sky^ 
serving hereafter as a heritage for all time, 
sweetening adversity under its heaviest 
thunder clouds ; a gleam of sunshine light* 
ing up the long, rough road of life with a 
sweet, sad memory that only departs when 
the lips cease to move, and the poor, tired 
heart to beat. 

" That light that never was on sea or land *^ 
rested upon them, making their hearts glad 
with emotions which seemed to come from/ 
some purer state of sensation and existence 

VOL. I. L 
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than is to be found in this world of abortive 
hopes, and defeated schemes ; with what halo- 
did it invent words plain and commonplace 
to outsiders but to them endured with a 
sweet vitality wholly indescribable. 

Fred was saying — 

" Lena, darling, before I claim you I muat 
get * called,' and the examination will not be 
till the first of June — though if I were Lord 
Chancellor I think it would not make me 
feel that I have a right to possess you, 
any more than I could claim that gorgeous 
sunset which is shining on us/' 

Lena's reply to this was full and satisfactory 
though it was her eyes and not her tongue 
which spoke. 

Presently she slipped her arm through his. 
"We must wait patiently, dear," she said 
softly. " Fred," she added suddenly, " papa 
talks of our going to Brighton ; I have been 
thinking how nice it would be if I could 
persuade him to wait till your examination 
is over, and you can go with us. I shall 
want to have you with me when I am by the 



sea." 



She was looking at the water; the sea was 
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always a delight to lier» how much more so 
it would be now, with a new companion who 
was all the world to her, slave, worshipper, 
knight, champion, all in one. He was 
Lena's first love. What subtle witchery 
-can disentangle the varied constituents of 
that powerful influence in a girl's heart ? 

" Still I must have a talk with your father 
to-morrow, pet," he said, the first shadow 
of hesitation coming over his face. "I 
wonder how he will take it ? " • t. 

** Why, Fred, you look as if you . were 
afraid to meet him," the girl said, with alaugh 
at his puzzled expression of countenance. - 

*^ It is no use denying that I am a little 
nervous at the prospect." 

" My father likes you ; he speaks well of 
you. I can't imagine anyone afraid ^of 
papa." 

"Nevertheless I wish the interview was 
over," said the young lover, hardly reassured 
by her observations. "«ii. . 

" Why should you feel any alarm "when, 
you tell him that we love each other ? He 
would not oppose my happiness, he never 
denied me anything." 
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" Why shouldn't I, pet ? Think what I 
am about to take away from him 1 " 

"Put we are always to live with them/* 
said Lena, with a little astonishment in her 
eyes. " I could not bear to leave mamma.*' 

The thought of separation from her whoso 
suffering needed constant sympathy was an 
idea which love had entirely overlooked. 

^* You would be always near them, dear^ 
for I have no intention of leaving England ; 
but when a girl marries she must give up 
both father and mother," said Fred, with 
masculine selfishness, the cost of the sur* 
render not occurring to him. 

Lena's eyes became downcast ; the full con- 
sequences of marriage had not hitherto been 
reaUsed, her sense of present happiness 
having excluded any idea of severance from 
her family. The thought had come for the 
first time, and its suddenness deprived her 
of utterance. 

" What, Lena ? '* he exclaimed. " Are you 
sorry ? " 

• ** I am not sorry," she replied with re- 
proach, " but I have not thought of this." 

<^You don't suppose that every married 
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woman lives with her father and mother/' 
he said, not having believed for a moment 
that she could care for anyone more than 
himself, and not a little surprised at his dis^ 
covery. 

"How can you," she said with an im- 
patient gesture, while evidently her mind was 
revolving this new diflSculty. "Is this the 
reason you are afraid to see papa?'* ^he 
asked, looking up into his face with one of 
those sudden movements which were habitual 
to her. 

** Oh, no," he replied shortly, full of some 
reflections of his own. 

" Why then should you have any hesita^ 
tion P " she asked with astonishment, fearing 
some further quicksand which she had not 
anticipated, the announcement of one danger 
having suggested others* 

" Because, somehow, I feel like a conspira- 
tor — ^a robber, one unassailable . by the law 
but nevertheless guilty — agoing up to a peace- 
able gentleman's house, partaking of his 
hospitality, receiving any amount of kind- 
ness at his hands, and then one fine morning, 
when he least expects it, making him a re 
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turn for all his goodness by coolly asking 
him to give away the joy of his life, his only 
daughter ; don't you think that is enough to 
make a tean nervous ? " 

Lena laughed, but made no reply. 

" You are to talk no more of separation,'* 
she said, after a pause. " Do you know you 
frightened me.'* 

" I am sorry for that, dear. I see na 
necessity for separation at present; but" — 

" If there should be any necessity, Fred, 
of course I will go with you, even from the 
home where I have been so happy," she 
interrupted, with a blush he thought very 
becoming, and a sharp struggle at her heart 
he did not seey but for which, if any fairy 
could have shown him, he would not have 
blamed her. 

So the time passed till the stars began 
to^peep out in the dark dome overhead, and 
Lena to wonder what they would think of 
her ' remaining out so long. Fred also 
thought of the falling dew and her motherV 
instruction to him, and his fear of losing 
Mrs. Cavendish's good opinion made him 
willing to cut short this pleasant ramble. 
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An hour after lie was walking by himself 
nnder the trees, meditating on his good 
fortune . The silent park was to him a palace 
of sweet sounds. Nature seemed to have 
suddenly grown conscious, the waving grass, 
the silent drooping branches, had become 
intelligent, he feared to trust them with the 
secret which they seemed to invite. Never 
did he find solitude so sweet or silence so 
enchanting, and throwing himself on a vacant 
seat he felt disposed to talk aloud, when 
as if he dropped from a tree, the chair pro- 
prietor suddenly appeared. Fred threw him 
some money ; the man was inclined to linger 
on. This movement he detected. 

Haven't I paid you for the seat ? " 
Yes, sir." 

"Well, I don't pay for company. You 
understand?" 

" Oh, to be sure, sir. Good-night." 

« Good-night.'* 

This was a false note in the harmony of 
the hour, it jarred on him, arousing other 
thoughts ; his want of courtesy towards the 
poor man smote him with a sense of ingrati- 
tude which made him start up ; but the man 
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had disappeared. What if Mr. Cavendish 
rejected his proposal? Notwithstanding 
Lena's assurance, doubts would come. What 
does a hard-headed man of business care about 
love ? Was it not more likely that he would 
laugh at him for his audacity when he dis- 
covered the real state of his affairs ? The 
modesty of his worldly prospects he was 
determined to lay bare to him without re- 
serve ; the thought of doing this caused him 
some unpleasant reflections, coming between 
his pride and poverty. " A sensible man of 
business will ask what settlements I can 
make on his daughter, what kind of home 
can I ofEer her ? Then Lena evidently had 
her own thoughts on the matter. What were 
they ? What did she mean by residing with 
her father and mother, and the silence which 
followed his question ? Was she afraid to 
accept me because I could not take her into 
a mansion ? *' he asked aloud. Then a hot 
flush came to his cheeks, driven there by the 
unworthy suspicion. " It will never do," he 
thought, starting from the seat and hitting 
the leaf off a plant fiercely with his cane as 
he strode aloug. '* I never could stand that.*' 
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Len a was too full of pleasant thoughts to 
keep them all to herself ; that walk with Fred 
by the Serpeutine realised her day dreams, 
and satisfied the vague cravings which form 
the breathing atmosphere of girlhood. 
These fond imaginings never get embodied till 
the fairy prince steps upon the scene, then all 
of a sudden life assumes a new form, full of 
new delight, and fraught with delicious pain. 
With Lena, now, commonplace passed into 
drama, and all the past seemed proportion- 
•ately weak and barren of real interest sa 
that she began to wonder how she had lived 
through it; it became a necessity of her 
nature to communicate her newly-found 
treasure; and when she entered the house 
after sending Fred the last "good-night'* 
from the tips of her fingers, she immediately 
sought her mother s room. 

The drawing-room, as she entered, was 
partly bathed in moonlight which streamed in 
from the window ; the outstretched park with 
its lakes and graceful undulations and wida 
belt of trees, seemed like a vast prairie; within, 
a reading lamp stood on a small side table 
in the shadow ; the light so lowered that 
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the round opal globe with its faint light 
looked like another moon ; and the room, witb 
its painted ceiling and gilded cornices, an 
indistinct but beautiful world, fit place- for 
pious thoughts and pensive meditations. 
Mrs. Cavendish had her pale face turned 
towards the distant scene; one glistening- 
ear-ring caught a glimmer of the light as 
the wasted cheek rested on the pillow ; the 
face was restful and placid; but the eyes 
had the mystery of the sea, the mountains, 
and the stars in their depth of longings 
as she contemplated the still magnificence 
of heaven. 

Lena approached the couch and knelt 
beside it, pressing her burning face against 
her mother's soft, cool palms, and then 
told the secret of her heart in trembling, 
broken accents; not that its presence had 
escaped her mother's watchful eye; she 
expected this, and longed for the time of its 
disclosure, and now that it had come she 
kissed her daughter on the forehead. There 
was an additional brightness in her eyes as^ 
they sought the open heavens. 
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Lena was glad of the faint light which 
shadowed the room, thus concealing her 
beautiful embarrassment. The tender moon- 
light soothed her excited spirits, for it 
mingled with her mother's voice, and that 
voice never sounded so sweet, so loving 
as it did now, when, with delicate tact, 
she assisted the confession that struggled 
for utterance. Was it the subject, or the 
occasion, or the combination of both that 
impressed her so. Whichever it was, that 
night lived in Lena's memory all through 
her life ; in after years when the mists and 
the clouds arose, and she thought of her who 
was gone, it was this night in the half- 
darkened room, with the pale moonlight and 
the half -lit lamp in the shaded corner that 
was recalled. 

" My darling, you will be happy ; the love 
of an honourable man is the best prize this 
world can offer a woman; but, like every- 
thing worth the winning, it has its dangers.'* 

" What dangers, mamma ? '* asked the girl, 
lifting her tear-stained face which a moment 
before had been radiant with happiness. 
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^* Ah, child, who can tell/' said the mother 
sadly ; *^ the cloud must come, but from what 
corner of the heavens no one knows.'' 

The girl shuddered as she hid her face 
in her mother's lap, and remained silent; 
the Toice had a prophetic ring, and its fore- 
boding ik)ne smote her heart with a nameless 
fear. 

** Lena," she continued, ** something tells 
me that you will be called on to bear some 
heavy trial ; all my family have sufiFered in 
love, and you will not escape. Tell me, what 
does your heart say ? " 

" Oh, how can I put it in words? It's all 
so new, so strange. I feel as if I were walk- 
ing in another world and that every moment 
I might drop out of it into the darkness, 
then my life would be dead for ever," 
whispered the girl between her sobs. 

" Well, my dear, trust and wait. And now 
kiss me and go to bed ; " and she tried to 
Boothe the feelings she had excited. Lena 
threw her arms round her mother's neck 
in a passionate embrace and left thd 
room. 

It was some time before Mrs. Cavendish 
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rung for her attendant, the time had been 
spent in silent thought ; before commending^ 
herself to God's safe keeping, she prayed 
"Teaoh her to bear it. Lord, as I have 
done.'* 



OHAPTEB XI. 



SEEING PAPA. 



A DAT of promise opened for Lena ; the sun 
«hone brightly, the air was soft, pure and 
fresh; the birds were singing among the 
trees. She came in from the garden with her 
hands full of flowers ; more than once that 
morning she had looked at the tiny gold 
watch at her side as if expecting some- 
thing. What was it which suffused her 
cheeks with blushes and made her heart 
throb as she stepped lightly over the green- 
sward, pausing a moment to bend over her 
flowers? Did they whisper with fragrant 
breath their gladness to her heart ? or was 
it the exchange of confidence between things 
pure and lovely which caused this delicious 
exhilaration, making her restless and full of 
sweet hope and gladness? Truly in her 
heart the angels were offering their adoration 
to God, and the world was a paradise of 
sweet emotions. 

She was dressed in some creamy, floating 
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f abriCy with a tiny stripe running through it.; 
there were a few touches of colour at her 
throat and her waist, and her hair had a ting^ 
•of red gold. She was essentially queenlike ; 
not above the middle height, yet from the 
manner in which she threw forward her 
shoulders, carrying her figure to the best 
advantage in an easy and unstudied attitude 
«he looked quite majestic. Her profile wa9 
delicately and well-dsfined, her eyes just 
now radiant from some hidden joy; her 
mouth sincere, handsome and commanding ; 
her royal nature showed itself in the way 
she over-rode the conventionalities by which 
the common herd was restricted. She com.- 
pelled her neighbours to be sincere in spite 
of themselves — had a ready sympathy for 
^very shape of misfortune, and took a great 
deal of interest in her species at large, and 
still more in those members of it whose 
romances touched her heart or whose 
anomalies raised her suspicion. 

To-day, her whole nature was strung to a 
pitch of excitement never before experienced ;. 
the quivering emotions of her heart revealed 
itself in all her movements ; to sit still would 
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have been just then the greatest torture to 
her ; she had no apprehension that her father 
would dismiss her lover with a denial, she 
knew him too well for that ; his love for her 
was so great that she knew he would not- 
deny her anything. The spirit of restless- 
ness was upon her. 

She entered the house, singing snatches of 
a song consecrated to her by the memory of 
her lover. 

" Here, papa I Look what I have brought 
you," she said, holding up the flowers for his 
admiration. 

" They are very pretty, my dear ; but 
what will Stokes say P I am afraid to touch 
anything. He walks after me and watches 
me as if I were a thief," her father said as he 
laid down the Times and watched her placing^ 
some of them in a slender vase on his table. 

" He won't say anything to me," she re- 
plied gaily, holding her head aside as she 
stood sorting them with rapt attention, her 
deft fingers moving dexterously among the 
frail, beautiful things. 

"No, he*ll say nothing to you, for you 
have bewitched the old man; but he'll 
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grumble to me notwithstanding, and if I say 
a word threaten to leave me. I won't be 
put upon any longer ; " and the memory of an 
altercation with that functionary in which 
he had come off unsuccessful, made the 
worthy merchant put on a resolute look. 

Lena flashed one of her bright glances at 
him, saying — 

" Don't be cross, papa ; you would not have 
the heart to send away Stokes, you know we 
never could get another gardener like him." 

" The old humbug ! '* he said, stroking the 
paper, " I have no patience with him.'* 

** And, papa dear, I have no patience with 
you abusing poor Stokes, he is so fond of 



me. 



" Well, I believe he is fond of you,*' said 
Mr. Cavendish with a sudden alteration in 
his voice. 

" Poor Stokes I " said Lena pathetically,. 
as if some serious injury were being concocted 
against him. 

"Poor Stokes indeed!'* reiterated her 
father without a shade of commiseration^ 
yet with a touch of contempt. " Lena, da 

VOL. I. M 
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jou know you are siding against your father ? 
What will come next I wonder." 

" There, this will come next," she said, 
while round his neck went her arms, and 
down into his soul her loving glances, as she 
kissed his forehead. 

The man of business was subdued, but 
not quite disarmed of suspicion. 

" There is treachery in the air," he said, 
holding her hands and looking at the blush- 
ing face, she tried to turn away. 

" Come now, what is it ? A bonnet, or a 
new dress, or what? I know it is some- 
thing ; " and he looked very wise. 

"Don't be stupid,. papa, it*s nothing of the 
kind. Let me go. I don't want anything ; " 
and she coloured up to the roots of her 
hair. 

" I don't believe a word of it. But there 
is your mamma's bell, run now and take her 
up some of the flowers, and remember, any- 
thing my pet wants papa must get her." 

As she was leaving the room, she turned-^ 

" Are you going to the City to-day, papa ? '* 

" No, my dear.'' 

** You are not to go out for the next hour. 
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You may go into the garden, but not out- 
side the place." 

** Why ? " he asked, taking up the paper 
and turning to the telegrams. 

" Because there is a visitor coming." 
" Very well, keep him to lunch." 
** Why don't you ask who it is ? " she said, 
playing with her chain. 

" Well then, I am dying to know." 
** You are not, and I won't tell you. I 
thought it was only women who were curious ; 
men never want to know anything." 

" True, my dear ; we never stole apples or 
got turned out of comfortable places for our 
curiosity." And Mr. Cavendish enjoyed this 
hit with such gusto, that he hi4 his face 
behind his paper and indulged in a chuckle 
at his daughter's discomfiture. 

" Ah, that's mean of you, papa ; besides, 
you are not accurate, it was an apple not 
apples ; the man took his share of it and the 
receiver is as bad as the thief. Now, after 
that naughty remark, I abandon you." 

Mr. Cavendish was doomed to interruptipn 
this morning; the fates ordained that the^^ 
paper should be thrown aside and weightier 
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matters than politics be discussed. Lord 
Derby's speech was worth reading, and 
Mr/ Cavendish had a high opinion of his 
judgment, so it was with no small pleasure 
that he turned to peruse its contents ; all the 
country was excited, and though Mr. Caven- 
dish was a staunch supporter of the Govern- 
ment, viewing the maintenance of . Church 
and State as the bulwark. of English indepen- 
dence and the safeguard of the Constitution^ 
still the Liberal press, with its rough facta 
and strong invectives, had instilled into his 
mind certain grave doubts whether the 
Premier s action on the whole was not cal- 
culated to push matters too far ; besides the 
question of English interests, like every 
other, had two sides to it, each deserving of 
inspection. It was with a feeling of one not 
entirely satisfied with the evidence, but now 
addressing a superior authority, that he was 
resuming his paper, when the servant an* 
nounced Mr. Ormsby. 

"Particular business, can't wait,*' said 
Miles, mechanically repeating the servant's 
words. 

" Well, show him in. I wonder what he 
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thinks of this ; but he sides with the Liberals ; 
odd thing too, and all his family belonging 
to the landed gentry." 

Fred's manner, as he entered the room, 
showed some embarrassment ; all the way to 
the house he had been bracing himself for the 
occasion. If there had been an equality of 
fortune between himself and Lena this state 
of trepidation would not have existed ; but 
as it was he could not divest his mind of 
the fear of having fortune-hunting^proclivi- 
ties imputed to him. Plunging into the 
midst of the business, he made the pro- 
posal, giving a sketch of his financial con- 
dition, and winding up by stating that he 
had the lady's approval, and that their 
mutual happiness was dependent on the 
father s sanction. 

Mr. Cavendish removed his spectacles care- 
fully and put ^them into the tortoise-shell 
case without saying a word. Whenever he 
was particularly pleased his action^ were slow 
and deliberate. When at length; he spoke, 
his words had the effect of banishing all 
Fred's anxiety. ' * • ' y'^ 

" I was afraid you might object on tha 
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ground of my poverty," said Fred, when lie 
knew he was accepted. 

" I don't call five hundred a year with a 
profession, poverty; and though it is a small 
sum to begin with considering the way she 
has been brought up, your prospects are 
fair. If Lena took a fancy to the poorest 
clerk in my office, if his conduct was upright, 
and I knew that he loved her, I'd set him 
up and help him to get on ; but you are the 
son of my old friend, and the notion of your 
union has been a fancy of mine, one that 
gives me great pleasure." 

Fred grasped the hand extended to him^ 
and the conversation between them soon came 
to an end. 

" You had better now go and talk to 
her mother ; you will find Lena there I 
suppose," and Miles dismissed him. 

" I am going in to see your mamma now, 
pet," said Fred, after he had told Lena what 
had taken place, for she way-laid him as he 
left the study. 

** Mr. Cavendish thinks we should know 
each other better," said Fred, drawing a chair 
close to the invalid s couch. 
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"What did lie say?" Mrs. Cavendish 
asked with a smile, seeing the radiant face of 
her daughter, and looking lovingly on the 
young couple who seemed so happy. 

"Be sure you understand each other, 
that's the great thing,'* he replied. 

" As if we didn't already," said Lena, smil- 
ing at the absurdity of this proposition. 

A slight shade came over the mother's 
face, but the mirthfuljiess of the happy pair 
soon banished it. Then they set about plans 
and projects for the future, over which there 
was considerable laughter. 

Miles sat in his study chair leaning on his 
elbows ; his eyes had a steady, contemplative 
expression as they rested on the flowers 
which his daughter had placed that morning 
on his table ; his thoughts were about her 
at the time, and this was the link connect- 
ing them together. This was a favourite 
attitude of his when any matter of pressing 
consequence was brought before him. The 
subject of the conversation which had passed 
between him and his intended son-in-law 
kept simmering in his mind. The truth was, 
amateur match-making was not in his line, but 
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his heart had craved for the realisation of this 
union, and now that it seemed probable he 
could not deny himself the luxury of satis- 
faction. Gradually a smile came over his 
face, and he began humming a tune by way 
of giving expression to this inward gratifi- 
cation. While indulging in this innocent 
pleasure a voice in the hall arrested his 
attention. It was one he knew, for the next 
moment he went to the door, saying — 

" Maria, come here ; you are just the 
woman I want to see, I have something im- 
portant to tell you. Come in for a moment. 
There, sit here. Til not detain you long.'* 

Mrs. Nugent allowed herself to be led to 
a seat, waiting with some curiosity to hear 
what he was about to say. While he told 
her of the proposal, and the gratification it 
gave him, her eyes fell as she thought of her 
promise to Varley; but the confidence Mr. 
Cavendish seemed to repose in her gave her 
a keen sense of satisfaction. 

" Now what do you think of it? I should 
like to hear your opinion," he said, fold- 
ing his hands when he had done, and look- 
ing into her face for approval. " 'Tis true 
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we don't know mucli of him, but what we 
liave seen is favourable/' he went on, antici- 
pating any objection she might put forward. 

" It is very hasty,'* she said thoughtfully ; 

but I sincerely hope it may turn out well." 
There is no haste, I have guarded against 
i}hat ; I told him she must not be hurried." 

" What did he say ? " 

^^He was satisfied to wait till he was 
* called/ Nothing could be more candid and 
straightforward than his manner. I like 
the boy. He is like his father in many 
things." 

" As you have invited my opinion you will 
not be offended if I make a remark P " said 
-the widow. 

" No, that I won't" 

" Well, I thought Elston would be chosen. 
I know he is devoted to her." 

" He told me as much, but the girl — " 

" Does not know her own mind yet," put 
dn his visitor, finishing the sentence for him. 

Miles started ; then going to the fire-place 
he leaned his elbow on the mantelshelf and 
looked out of the window abstractedly. 

The idea had never occurred to him before. 
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He was thinking of a conversation he had 
with Elston one evening, before Ormsbj 
appeared. 

" You see, Lena never cared for him," he- 
said, turning round. 

" I suppose not," she remarked ; " but if 
Mr. Ormsby had not appeared would you 
have opposed it?" she asked, nervously 
feeling her way — a possible solution of her 
own diflSculty presenting itself. 

" Nq ; I*d do neither one thing nor the 
other. I'd let her please herself." 

" Ormsby has personally the advantage/* 

"I thought Elston was no favourite of 
yours/' 

" Well, neither is he ; but I am not blind 
to his undoubted talents, neither have I any^ 
dislike to the man. Don't think that because 
we differ on trifles." 

" Decidedly the cleverest man of the two,*'' 
said Miles half to himself. 

" If he had an opening, with a powerful 
friend like yourself to help him, he would be 
certain to make a name for himself.'* 

" I quite agree with you. You have clear 
discernment, and what is more, Maria, a fine 
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sense of justice. Now I feel glad I have^ 
talked this matter over with you.** 

'' I do hope it will be a pleasant and happy 
union, but I suppose I need hardly ask 
whether you have imposed a long engage- 
ment. The girl is young, and has seen so 
little. Besides, her mother would miss her 
very much. On the whole, though I am 
not in favour of long engagements, in this 
case the circumstances justify — in fact, make 
it imperative." 

" Really I never thought of that,** he said 
with surprise. 

" Well, of course you would have thought 
of it,'* she rejoined, dropping her eyes as 
she rose to go. 

He took her hand in his ; kept it for a 
while as if he had something more to say, 
but changed his mind. 

" I'll not detain you any longer. Thanks, 
Maria, for your sympathy ; it is very dear to 
me. The fact is I wanted to speiak to some- 
one. Bethia approves of him, but I think 
she hardly knows all my anxiety about our 
child's future. Her mind is so fixed on 
things above that she is not concerned 
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about the other aspects of the question/' 
he said, as if in apology for his confidence. 

" She is a noble woman. I always feel her 
to be far above me. I suppose I am not 
good enough ; I quite understand your feel- 
ing," said the widow with lowered eyes, in 
which lay a gleam of triumph. 

" That's just it," said Miles, accepting 
the explanation, hardly aware of the conse- 
tjuence of the admission. 

When she left he sat alone musing for 
«ome time. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN "AT home'* in THfi EAST. 

"When shall I order the carriage?" said 
Mr. Cavendish, as the servant appeared. 

Elston, Ormsby, Mrs. Nugent, and Lena 
were assembled at the table after luncheon. 

" Four is the hour mentioned on the card,** 
said Lena. 

" Had we not better leave the gentlemen 
and make our preparations ? " asked the 
widow, turning to Miss Cavendish. 

" As you are to meet distinguished com- 
pany spare no pains on your toilettes," said 
Elston with a cynical smile. 

Mrs. Nugent took this in earnest. Meet- 
ing company was the serious business of her 
life. Any amount of time spent in adorn- 
ing herself for such purpose was not con- 
sidered ill-spent. 

" Have you any idea, Mr. Elston, who we 
are likely to meet there ? " 

" You may count on a colonial bishop^ 
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8ome of the philanthropic sisterhood, and 
an evangelical lord who addresses converted 
cabmen. Who the local celebrities may be 
I can't take it upon me to say." 

" Were you ever there before ? *' asked 
Ormsby. 
* Never." 

" Shall I say, then, half-past three ? We 
will take an hour to get there." 

" Yes, that will do, papa,'* said Lena, 
taking her friend's arm and leaving the 
room. 

" Thomas, you hear, half -past three," said 
Miles. 

The servant bowed and disappeared. 
Elston had heard of the engagement. In 
fact he knew what had taken place, and out- 
wardly conformed to the situation with the 
* best grace he could. In speaking privately 
to Mr. Cavendish he had not concealed his 
disappointment, and there was a clear under- 
standing between them which did not include 
the rest of the family. Miles was a little 
sorry for him, but by no means displeased at 
the turn affairs had taken. 

" Won't you take any more wine ? " asked 
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the host, as he saw Ormsby, cigar case in 
liand, making for the conservatory. 

"No, thanks. FU' just have a weed while 
the ladies are getting ready." 

" Very well ; please yourself.** 

Elston was left alone with his host. 
There was an irritating silence for a minute. 

" We are opening a branch of business in 
Hong Kong," said Miles slowly. Elston 
kept his eyes bent on his glass without seem- 
ing to listen. " We want some trusty agent 
to go out and look after it." 

The other continued silent. 

" Why, man, I believe you are not listen- 
ing to me I " 

" Yes, I hear." 

" What do you say to taking £800 a year ? 
It is yours if you like, and it may lead to 



more.'* 



"I have no technical knowledge to fill 
fiuch a post.** 

"Never mind.' We will give you an 
assistant to supply the omission. You have 
what we want — intelligence and tact.** 

" What is the use ? '* said the young mail, 
carelessly looking away. 
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" What is the use ? '* echoed Miles witb 
astonishment. " Do you mean to say there 
is no use in trying to make a fortune when 
a chance is offered? There are plenty of 
young men who would jump at this." 

** Well, I am not one of them." 

« I am sorry for it." 

** Well, you need not be, for you might 
have prevented it." 

" Come, Dick ; you know I could not help 
it. I gave the opportunity, but I can't make 
love for you." 

" I didn't want you to," ' said Elston 
sharply. 

He felt this was a reproach. 

" Did I ever raise any objection ? If Lena 
preferred you, you would have had my sanc- 
tion ; but as it is I am satisfied." 

" You need not tell me that." 

" This is a very good chance Fm offering 
you," said Miles, returning to his former 
subject, and unwilling to get into an alterca* 
tion with his friend. 

" You want to get me out of the way, but 
I'll not go. I am certain the affair will end 
badly." 
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• 

The honest face of his host fell, and the 
cloud that came over it had a dark expres- 
sion. Eegret for the man's condition had 
given place to indignation. 

Before he could utter a word Elston had 
sprung up. 

" Excuse me, my best of friends. I have 
been hasty and ungrateful. I thank you for 
your offer, but must decline it. You can't 
blame me for not thinking well of my rival, 
but I ask you to pardon me for giving way 
to this peevish temper. Now that I have lost 
the dearest hope of my heart — I don't 
want to lose your friendship with it — per- 
haps you will perceive the sincerity of my 
words when they are said without any hope of 
advantage. You were my father's friend ; 
be mine too." 

" He would not let me when I tried ; you 
are turning out the same. Dick, I feel as a 
father towards you. Come what may, we 
must be always friends." 

Miles squeezed his hand and turned away 
his face. 

Here footsteps on the gravel cut short the 
conversation. 

VOL. I. N 
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Elston took up the envelope which lay on 
the mantelshelf. 

" Here is the card," he said, reading 
out — 

"Mrs. Loftus will be at home 
4 to 6 on Thursday. 
" St. Jarleth's Vicarage." 

It was nearly five when they arrived, and 
most of the guests were already assembled. 
The visitors made use of the Vicarage as a 
cloak room on their way to the school. There 
was an impending sense of gloom in the sur- 
roundings, which the cheap ornaments and 
tawdry decorations on the walls could not 
dispel ; on the contrary, the splendid dresses 
of some of the ladies rather heightened the 
malignity of the situation. 

The Vicar was small in stature and feeble 
in constitution. He had a full beard and 
moustache, but this manly qualification was 
counteracted by an entire absence of hair 
where this adornment usually flourishes. A 
thin scrap ran round from ear to ear, the 
rest was as bare as a billiard ball. He 
could not well be terrific or sublime. He 
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was a member of the [Board of Guardians, 
and bad always some new project with which 
to startle the committee; he was a theo- 
retical philanthropist born out of due time, 
and if his mind had been of a secular order 
he would have been just the man to start 
limited liability schemes and promote bubble 
companies. He bore his wife's eccentricities 
with the patience of a martyr, admired 
her with the entl^usiasm of a lover, played 
second fiddle with all the humour of which he 
was master, handed bread-and-butter at her 
soirees, and was in every respect a pattern 
of what a husband should be. His mind was 
constantly fretting against ecclesiastical 
chains, and as his belief in the to-morrow of 
his species was not distressingly intense, his 
whole vigour was concentrated on the pre- 
sent. At times, when he put on a solemn 
air, he gave the impression of a man who be- 
lieved at bottom everything was a joke, and 
was taking all the pains he could to quash 
this inconvenient conviction. 

" Mr. Cavendish ! how good of you to 
come ; I got your liberal donation," said Mrs. 
Loftus, taking his hand with all the effusive- 
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ness of her nature, after shaking hands with 
the rest of the party. " I am going to give 
you a surprise this evening ; but here are 
some more I want to speak to ; I must be 
off. You will find Sam somewhere." 

As the Vicar always appeared eclipsed by 
the superior powers of his partner, his proper 
place was in the second rank. Nobody who 
knew him ever dreamed of thinking that he 
wore the hat in his own house. 

In person Mrs. Loftus was tall, supple in 
figure, and pale of countenance ; from her 
white face a pair of dark blue eyes looked into 
yours with a frankness and earnestness which 
carried you with her; she was always 
bubbling over with enthusiasm of one sort 
or another, and would any day fling herself 
in the fire to prosecute her pet hobby. Her 
dreams of raising the people around her 
were legion in number, and about as im- 
practicable as those of Bomney Leigh. The 
present scheme was to bring the two elements 
of society together in a social way. 

" She is a wonderful creature," said Lena 
to Fred, who was examining some drawings 
that were exhibited on the table. " I never 
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know what she is about, but I believe she 
is very good." 

" Eather mixed company," he whispered. 

" Sixteen thousand criminals you say," 
said Mifes with astonishment. 

" Yes, quite that," said Mr. Loftus with a 
smile. 

Fred and Lena were startled by a cry 
behind them; it came from Mrs. Nugent, 
whose eyes were fastened on the door at 
the end of the room at which someone had 
entered. 

" Good Lord ! " she exclaimed, keeping 
her eyes fixed on the late arrivals. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Lena, turn- 
ing round. 

" Look at those people coming m," she 
said, too paralysed to move. 

The sight that met Lena's eyes made hdv 
cheeks turn pale. A man in rags, with a 
black patch over one eye, entered ; his hair 
was cut unnaturally close, and his appearance 
was that of an escaped convict; behind hioi 
came a woman with a dirty baby in her arais, 
and an unmistakable look of drunken niss 
^nd disorder all over her person, and then 
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another with a crutch ; all stared about 
them, with as much surprise in their faces 
as she was conscious of in hers. There was 
Mrs. Loftus shaking hands all round and 
talking to them as equals. 

" God bless me. Who have we here ? '* 
said Miles, laying his hand on the Vicar'a 
shoulder. 

" These are our brothers and sisters, but 
deformed and made ugly by crime and 
poverty." 

" Yes, egad, and our uncles and aunts as 
well,'* said Elston, putting up his glass as he 
surveyed the motley group of aged folk who 
had already clustered at the door, but de- 
clined to come forward. 

" It is well to let both classes come face to 
face at times. They have little pleasure 
in their lives," said the Vicar, explaining the 
motive of this gathering. 

" They hardly seem to appreciate the 
delight of our company,'' said Elston, begin- 
ning to feel amused at what was going on. 

" It's our part to see that they do. Come 
on with me,'* and he led the way to where a 
shabby man with a little boy by the hand^ 
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was stealing a timid look at aa album of 
photographs not daring to touch them. 

Lena saw several ladies with sweeping 
trains mingle with the group and try to 
speak to them. Mrs. Loftus whispered in 
her ear — 

" Have a care that they do not steal any- 
thing from this table. All of them are not 
to be trusted.'* 

The girl's face flushed at finding herself 
turned into a private detective, but set about 
her new duty with the patience which only a 
woman can exhibit. 

" Mr. Ormsby, will you take round some 
cake, and perhaps Mr. Elston will be good 
enough to assist me with the coffee," said 
Mrs. Loftus after she had requested her 
guests to be seated. As there was no regular 
table, here ensued a slight scramble for the 
vacant chairs on the part of the " un- 
washed." It was with difficulty that Lena 
could suppress a smile, while^ the astonish- 
ment on Mrs. Nugent's face amounted to 
actual horror. 

" May I have the pleasure of offering you 
some cake?" said Elston, approaching the 
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man with the blind over his eye who was 
sharing a single chair with his neighbour. 
The man looked stolidly at him as if he 
doubted his sincerity, and then emptied the 
contents of the plate on his knees. Elston 
fixed his eyes on the greasy corduroy small 
clothes, and turned away. At a little dis- 
tance another man had emptied another plate 
into a red-spotted handkerchief spread on the 
floor to receive it. 

** Who is that stately-looking girl with the 
black hair ? asked Ormsby of Mrs. Loftus, 
as she handed him a cup of coSee. 

" Lady Helena D'Eyncourt ; she comes 
here for the novelty. The Earl has taken 
the chair at one of our meetings. We are 
always glad to secure a nobleman, it at- 
tracts so many ; though they seldom give 
anything beyond their presence, but that's 
worth something. But see, your coffee will 
get cold." 

He left her, but his eyes wandered to- 
wards the stately figure of the girl standing 
apart with a haughty, supercilious smile on 
her lips. 

" She is very handsome." 
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Lena turned ia the direction indicated, and 
a shudder came over her. 

" Don't you agree with me ? " 

" No," was the quick reply. 

" Why ? " he asked with a smile. 

There was no answer. 

" I say, Elston," said he turning to that 
gentleman, who while sipping his coffee was 
taking in many words of the conversation, 
" Do YOU remember the name ? It seems as 
if I had heard it before, but from whom I 
can't remember." 

« I think I do." 

" Who was it ? " 

" Dalton." 

** Yes, Dalton. By Jove you are right. 
What a memory you have 1 " 

** Do you think she is so very handsome, 
Mr. Els ton ? " asked Lena, appealing to him 
and not a little displeased with her lover for 
his outspoken admiration of another's charms. 

"No, her haughtiness stands out too 
prominently ; it challenges immediate atten- 
tion." 

Lena's eyes brightened, and her faith in 
Elston's judgment grew more assured. 
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" Her figure is superb. Surely you are 
not both blind to what is so apparent ? " said 
Fred enthusiastically. 

"It is the spirit that looks out at the 
windows which confers beauty. There is 
pride and disdain in her glance. Just notice 
how she picks her way among the poo;r." 

" Really, I sympathise with her. This 
meeting is quite a mistake," said Fred 
carelessly. 

Lena was seriously offended. 

" Hush ! " said Mrs. Nugent joining them. 
She had caught the last words. 

" Don't you agree with me, Mrs. Nugent ?'* 
asked Fred lowering his voice. 

** Yes, I do, but we must not be heard ; I 
think the notion of bringing us together is 
nothing short of a brutal practical joke. I 
am quite surprised at Mrs. Loftus. This is 
going too far. Lena, your papa has ordered 
the carriage. Mr. Elston, will you give me 
your arm ? I really feel the positive necessity 
of a gentleman's escort in getting through 
those horrid wretches at the door." 

"I am entirely at your service," said 
Elston with a bow. . 
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Lena walked with Fred in silence, the 
small gloved hand with the massive bracelets 
hardly touching his arm, 

** Would you like to see the lodging-house 
I spoke of ? " said the Vicar as Blston was 
passing out. 

" ril be back in a moment," was the 
reply. 

** Surely you are not going to trust yourself 
among those dreadful people ? " inquired Mrs. 
Nugent. 

" What harm can they do me ? I am not 
afraid ; besides, I am curious to see some of 
their homes." 

" There the obstinacy of man comes out* 
If you are alive and well, I should like to- 
see you at my place to-morrow ; there are a 
few friends coming." 

" Delighted, I assure you. The same 
time ? " 

" Yes, the same hour as usual." 

He stopped to see the carriage drive off, 
and then returned. 

" You had better button your overcoat and 
not expose your watch chain. The people we 
are going amongst can't stand temptation," 
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fiaid the Vicar when he had conducted him 
to the neighbourhood. 

The parish for the most part consisted of 
gigantic warehouses empty of population ; 
in the courts and alleys a few thieves and 
vagabonds congregated whose heaviest 
•offences consisted in street begging, ballad 
singing, or a desire to furnish the world 
with old second-hand umbrellas. It was part 
of the Vicar's design to deepen the colours 
of its criminality. He traded on this feature 
with effect. The Vere de Veres of the West 
End fluttered about this pandemonium, feel- 
ing that the blacker the character of this 
Sodom, the brighter the diadems in " the 
place over there," which would wait for their 
^acious acceptance. 

Passing from the crowded thoroughfare, 
through what appeared like a slit in the wall, 
partially concealed by an array of dresses 
hung out for sale, they found themselves in 
a narrow lane of tall houses in a state of 
dilapidation; lime or white- wash seemed to 
be very unpopular in this neighbourhood; 
<5lothes lines were stretched in parallel and 
triangular forms from wall to wall, and the 
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specimens of under-clothing which depended 
from them, both in quality and colour in- 
dicated a state of poverty and unhealthiness 
in strict accordance with the surroundings.. 
Several dirty children, half-naked but full of 
spirits, were playing about ; a small court 
opened out of this lane, from the windows of 
which women looked out. Their faces were 
coarse, blear eyed, and for the most part dis- 
figured by blows and gin ; late hours, bad 
diet and unwholesome thoughts had conspired 
against physical charms, and the conse* 
quences were apparent. 

Elston became silent and privately wished 
himself out of the place ; still there was na 
attempt to molest, only a strong curiosity on 
the part of the weaker sex to get a good look 
at them. 

The Vicar knocked at a door which bore 
an inscription purporting it to be a lodging- 
house. 

" You follow me and look round.'* 

There was a good deal of shuflBing inside 
before the door was opened by a dwarfed 
figure with an old wizen countenance which, 
might be any age from twenty-five to sixty. . 
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The door was locked after they entered. 
Elston approached the wide open fireplace 
and surveyed the apartment. It was a large- 
sized kitchen, and the light was so rigidly 
•excluded that the distant corners were almost 
in darkness. He could see that several 
persons occupied it, who hardly noticed his 
presence, they were so intent on their own 
affairs j two men sat with their backs to him 
near a long table on trestles, looking over 
their shoulders he could see before them a 
creasy pack of cards ; there was a large wash 
tub at the other end at which two women 
were engaged, one was wringing her hands 
and looking at the visitor ; a negro, sitting 
crossways on a stool, had his attention ab- 
sorbed with the contents of an old news- 
paper which contained something like rotten 
cheese and grass; there were two or three 
other figures huddled in a corner, fast asleep — 
one of the men had his head resting on a heap 
of old umbrellas. Cowering on a low chair 
with her* hands over her face, sat a young 
girl, better dressed than her companions ; her 
attitude was that of profound dejection. 
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The wide room, empty of furniture, lent addi- 
tional gloom to the picture. 

" What is the matter with you ? " asked 
Elston laying his hand on her shoulder. 

The girl made no reply. 

" Can't you speak to the gentlemen ? " 
said one of the women, coming to the fire- 
place. 

** Are you a priest ? *' she asked after a 
second appeal had been made to her. 

'' No," replied Elston. 

" She is not a good Catholic, God help her. 
The watchman brought her here last night. 
She was wringing wet ; he said she tried to 
drown herself." 

" I despise all priests," she said, in a clear 
ringing tone ; her accent was very pure, and 
when she lifted her head Elston saw before 
him a handsome girl, with large dark eyes 
and pale olive skin. He spoke a few words 
in French which roused her at once. 

-* Didn't you hear me say he was not a 
policeman. I tell you he is a tax-collector," 
said a little man, edging close to the fire- 
place. 
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" Don't notice him, sir/' said the woman, 
"he's only a poor half-witted creature." 

" You are out, my friend. I have nothing 
to do with the taxes," Elston remarked, 
handing something wrapped up in a paper to 
the girl, who resumed her old position before 
the fire. 

Just then the Vicar, who had been up- 
stairs, joined him and they left the house. 

" They seem a bad lot." 

" Yes, very degraded." s 

"Do any respectable persons ever find 
their way there ? " 

" Oh, yes, poor outcasts who have no 
friends ; they are not all criminals, but next 
door to it." 

Here is a statement which may not be 
accepted, but it is a fact nevertheless. Vice 
and infamy is better housed and clothed thau 
honest struggling worth, and found less fre- 
quently in the abodes of the poor. Filth 
and rags are so appropriate to depravity that 
they are expected to be in the same company. 
The supposition is not only a calumny — it is 
a gross libel. 
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Elston parted with the Vicar in the High 
Street. 

"I wonder if she will come," thought 
Elston as he got into a cab, feeling that this 
last episode had terminated the day with a 
romantic incident. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



THE widow's scheme. 



"So you were really jealous of me," said 
Fred, while he held both Lena's hands in 
his as she turned away her face from him in 
blushing embarrassment. 

" No, I was not jealous, but I didn't 
like you to admire that haughty girl with 
the black hair. Now, do you really think she 
was handsome ? answer me that." 

" What is the difference between jealousy 
and what you have described ? " he asked as 
he evaded the question, drawing her closer 
to him. 

" You have not answered my question yet,'* 
she said, struggling to get free. 

Can anyone blame him for banishing her 
uneasiness and satisfying her craving for 
homage, by a renewal of those tender 
speeches, and soft avowals which can never 
be repeated too often, idiotic as they may 
sound to sober folk. 

" Oh, Fred, if I thought you could forget 
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me I could never live;" and she sobbed while 
she hid her face on his shoulder. 

" Come, dear, you are growing serious 
about a trifle. Let me dry those tears,*' he 
said, wondering at this exhibition of feeling, 
and beginning to think that women were a 
greater puzzle to him than ever. At one 
time he thought he understood them per- 
fectly, now it began to dawn on him that he 
had a great deal more to learn, and that the 
deep sea of a woman's nature can never be 
fully fathomed. 

" What was it you were going to tell me ? " 
he asked. 

The shower had passed away, the atmos- 
phere was clear, and Lena was all smiles in a 
moment. The variableness of her moods was 
a constant pleasure and source of wonder to 
him. 

" Oh, yes. I wanted to tell you that I am 
going out of town," she said, resting both 
hands on his shoulders. 

** Where to ? " he asked in surprise. 

" To Nottingham, where my aunt lives ; my 
mother received a letter yesterday inviting 
me. They will take no denial. Uncle Place 
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has promised to take me to see Lord Byron's 
house, and visit some of the old churches; 
you know he is an antiquarian, a High 
Churchman, and a most delightful com- 
panion." 

** I know John Place to be an accomplished 
scholar, and the most fascinating man I ever 
spent a day witb, and were it not that he has 
a charming wife of his own I should feel 
jealous of entrusting you to him. One thing I 
am certain of, my conversation will be stale 
after you have spent a day with him. I 
shall miss you very much." 

" You're sure you'll miss me ? '* 

"Certain. Has your aunt fnany male 
acquaintances ? " he asked, visions of smirk- 
ing fops rising before him. 

" Several cousins. Haven't I told you ? " 

" No, and I don't want to hear." 

Fred thought cousins on the whole were a 
nuisance and a serious stumbling block where 
love was concerned. 

" Come, Fred, I don't want to tease you. 
I have been a little jealous of you, and now 
you are becoming jealous of me. We are 
quits, so let us be friends." 
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" You are sure you won't be long away ? " 

" It is ungrateful, but I am almost tempted 
to say I wish I had not to go, at least just 
now, when I am so happy." 

" There, you are a good girl," he said re- 
lieved. The peace was signed in the usual 
form. 

Two days after Lena left for the north. 
Fred saw her to the station, got her ticket, 
and lingered before the door of the carriage 
till the guard flourished his flag, and they 
moved slowly but steadily out of his sight. 
She waved her handkerchief to him from the 
window, and the young man walked out of 
the station and back to his chambers with a 
bereaved feeling as if his heart had been torn 
from him. 

Elston, according to promise, went to Mrs. 
Nugent' s party, which was largely composed of 
elderly people who looked up to her as the 
star of their set. There was a good stream of 
healthy conversation, accompanied by a 
smart discharge of witticism which passed 
like small shot among the company, keeping 
them all in a perpetual state of excitement. 
There was the usual complement of singing. 
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not a little flirtation among the young people, 
and an excellent supper followed. As none 
of the assembled guests, except Elston and 
his hostess, are called on to assist in the 
conduct of this story, all reference to them 
may be omitted. As they were departing 
Mrs. Nugent placed her liand on Blston's 
arm. 

**Wait," she said, **I want to talk ta 

you." 

" Now mix for yourself,'* said the widow, 
when the last guest was gone, pointing to the 
ingredients for punch on the table, ** I have 
something to tell you." 

The gentleman complied with her instruc* 
tions and waited for her to speak. 

" You know that Mr. Ormsby is going to 
marry Miss Cavendish ? " she began. 

" What in the world is she up to ? " he 
thought as he nodded his head in assent. 

" You are aware of it ? " she said, expect- 
ing him to make some comment. 

"I have heard something about it," he 
said impatiently. 

" Are you pleased with the match ? " 

" I do not know that I have anything to 
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do with it. They have not consulted me, and 
they are not likely to do so/' 

" That's not the point. If you are in- 
different, of course I shall say no more.'* 

" I am not indifferent/' 

" I thought not, I went further, I thought 
you had a fancy for her yourself, and what 
was more, that she liked you till Ormsby 
came forward." 

She looked steadily at him as she said those 
words. 

" I am not sure about that," he said, while 
his mind went back to the occasion on which 
he had spoken to her of his love. 

" I am, and I have been in her confidence,'* 
said the widow firmly. 

" I liked her, but her regard for me was of 
another character," he said with some hesita- 
tion, while a faint hope sprang up in his 
heart ; Mrs. Nugent spoke with the air of one 
who had more to tell if she chose. 

" Tell me ? " he said, his swarthy face^ 
lighting up with earnestness. " Don't keep 
me in suspense. What are you referring^ 
to?" 

" I must first be sure of the state of your 
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mind, then you shall hear what I have to 
say." 

" Well, I tell you that I love Lena Caven- 
dish madly, passionately, that the thought of 
losing her has made me refuse excellent 
prospects, and given me a hatred of life. 
Ormsby is my successful rival, and I hate 
him. Have I said enough ? *' 

"Lena is not yet lost to you, take my 
word for that. And you have a friend who 
will help you to win if you are prepared to 
fight;' 

" But how, the means — ^you puzzle me — 
speak more plainly I beg of you, I'll do 
anything I " said he wildly ; and whether it 
was the spirits, or the suggestion, or both 
which influenced him, whatever it was, the 
cool, phlegmatic disposition was thrown aside 
and a fiery, ardent, baffled lover stood in its 
place. 

" Mr. Elston, a woman is a fortress that 
can always be taken by him who knows how 
to make the assault," said the widow in a 
quiet oracular tone, eyeing him fixedly as she 
slowly uttered the words. There was nothing 
definite in the language, but it implied a 
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possibility, and that possibility was sweeb 
to the man who had almost despaired, seeing 
how far matters had gone already. 

" The key-note of Lena's character is a 
sense of honour ; deceive her on that point and 
she spurns the man she before loved, no matter 
how strong the passion may have been. That 
young man, with his fine appearance, takes 
her fancy now, she does not know him nor 
herself. She is in love with an ideal, and that 
ideal is not Ormsby ; only awake her from 
this dream and she is yours ; intellect and 
^ability have not much weight with butterflies, 
but a clever woman adores the man who 
possesses them. Do you understand ? '* 

Elston was so carried away by the hopes 
she had aroused and the encouragement 
which she conveyed that he felt unable for 
the moment to make any reply. There was 
:an impetus in her discourse which bore him 
along like a strong stream. Perhaps the un- 
expectedness of the announcement, coming 
from such a quarter, deprived him of utter- 
ance. 

** I must take time to consider," he said, 
passing his hand over his forehead. 
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" Whatever you do, be decisive /' 

" You will be my ally ? " 

" Witt all my heart." 

" Do you dislike Ormsby ? " 

" Well, no, not positively," she said witb 
some, indecision, which roused his suspicion. 

A minute elapsed before he next spoke. 

" What is your motive then ? '* he asked^ 
trying to read her; philanthropic aid or 
gratuitous assistance under any circumstances^ 
he did not believe in. He never acted with- 
out a motive and he entirely refused to 
believe that anyone else ever did. 

The widow was perfectly prepared with a 
reply. 

" I don't wonder at your asking ; if you 
had given me time I should have told you. 
I have no ill-will to the man, but a sense of 
justice prompts me to indicate what you 
should do, for I know it would be for her 
good, and I love the girl, and am distressed 
at her infatuation about a man who is a& 
best only a negative character." 

" One word more," he said, all his sharp- 
ness coming back, notwithstanding the im-*^ 
plied superiority of his]ownjpowers. " Should 
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I succeed what recompense am I to make^ 
you ? " 

" Mr. Elston, consider the interview at an 
end ; your insinuation is an insult, I am very 
sorry I exposed myself to this imputation.'* 
She rose from her seat as she spoke, her face 
flushed. He was fain to apologise and beg her 
to remain, and she consented with seeming 
reluctance. 

For some time afterwards the conversation 
flowed unevenly owing to this break. He pro- 
tested his innocence, indeed for the most part 
he was sincere, she overshot the mark ; over- 
cautious people defeat their own ends by ex- 
citing suspicion. 

" They are engaged ; the father approves," 
he said, looking and inviting further confi- 
dence ; he wished to see her hand, for her fine 
speech did not deceive him. He was troubled 
by no scruples about her motives provided 
they were not a trap to catch himself. 

** He has not put on the ring yet, and if I 
were a man, and in your place, he never 
should ! Think what you lose, a clever, 
handsome girl, and a princely fortune ! " 

" I know all that," was the bitter reply. 
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He was thinking how he had lost his former 
opportunities. 

" Are you disposed to let matters take 
their course ? " 

" I really don't see how I am to prevent 
them. Can you suggest anything ? " 

" I believe I have already done so. You 
are not the man I took you for, if it does not 
afford you some clue," she said turning away 
with disdain. 

" I know you have." 

" Think it over then, and come here as 
often as you like and you shall have my 
advice.' Now good-night. I need not say 
be cautious.'* 

Never did a man feel more surprised and 
pleasantly excited than he did as he walked 
home that night. His thoughts went in one 
stream until he found himself inserting the 
latch-key in his door. 

" Here is a ray of hope," he thought, 
" where all was darkness;" a friend had sprung 
up, just when he felt himself most helpless. 
Never did the notion that he was blighting 
the happiness of another enter his head. 
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Richard Elston was as devoid of principle as 
a chest of drawers ; he meant to win in the 
race, and he threw away every impediment, 
girded up his loins, and prepared himself to 
run like a man. 

Next morning he looked at the matter 
coolly and reflectively. The case had resolved 
itself into three points. First, a hope was 
given him ; second, a way was suggested ; and 
third, it was clearly to his advantage to 
secure it. Thus his reasoning was conducted 
on the old-fashioned clerical lines. 

It was on the third day after that he next 
called to see the widow; he had a plan 
matured which caused him satisfaction, for he 
frequently gave vent to a short laugh and 
then immediately relapsed into a reflective 
strain. It was in this mood that he reached 
the house of his ally. On the steps of her 
door he suddenly encountered Mr. Cavendish. 
Neither of the gentlemen perceived the other 
until they had almost touched. The meeting 
was awkward, and both looked somewhat con- 
fused. Cavendish was the first to recover 
himself. 
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" What, Blston I you here 'r " 

" I might have made the same remark/* 
said Elston with a laugh. 

" To be sure," replied the . old man, com- 
mitting the commonest mistake of a guilty 
person — an uncalled for explanation. "I 
went to tell our friend that we are left 
:al6ne.'' 

" What do you mean ? *' 

" Haven't you heard that Lena has gone to 
Nottingham to see her aunt ? " 

" And Ormsby ? " said Elston. 

" Is inconsolable." 

" Oh, of course. But good-day, Tm keep- 
ing you." 

" Good-day.** 

** There is something in the wind," thought 
Elston as he lifted the knocker. " How 
<5onfused he looked." 

Mrs. Nugent received him kindly and 
laughed at the coincidence of meeting. 

" We must avoid this," she said, " lest it 
provoke suspicion." 

** He looked as if he were caught in a mis- 
demeanour," said Elston eyeing her atten- 
tively but to no purpose. 
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** Did he really," she said with a laugh. 
He noticed that the notion gave her evi- 
dent satisfaction. "I don't know what I 
should do without him, he gives me advice 
about some money I have invested ; I never 
understand the circulars they send me till he 
explains them." 

" Have you heard that Lena has gone out 
of town ? " he asked, not forgetting Caven- 
dish's explanation. 

" Yes, she called yesterday before she left." 

" Her father, I suppose, was talking of her 
absence and the engagement ? " 

" No, he did not mention her name. Our 
talk was purely on business. By the way,, 
there is no actual engagement as yet." 

Elston started. There was mystery. 

" I am glad to hear it," he said referring 
to the last remark, while his thoughts turned 
towards Cavendish's explanation. But as 
this was outside the question he plunged into 
his own affairs and for the time forgot all 
about it. 

She heartily entered into his plan, and 
gave some hints which he found of use ; these 
will be revealed in their proper place. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 



What hard-crusted individual gave utterance- 
to the chill aphorism — which nevertheless con- 
tains a grim truth — ^that, " To succeed in 
anything a man must not indulge in either 
loves or hatreds/' 

Ormsby closed his books • one evening 
and prepared to set out for a walk. He 
had been studying hard during several 
weeks past, with the view of fulfilling his 
promise to Mr. Cavendish, and shortening 
his probation. For a time Fred was puzzled 
with the question how he should spend hi& 
evenings ; the morning, and till late in tho 
afternoon, he devoted to his books, but the 
space of time which intervened between that 
and bedtime remained an unsolved problem. 
Love, however, came in at the right time 
giving a flat contradiction to the old saying; 
indeed, it sweetened the toil and made the 
bitter pill of knowledge more easy to swallow. 
Since be bad known Lena the evenings had 
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been the pleasantest portion of the day, and 
the anticipation of these moments in her 
society made him pound away heroically at 
those hard fences that hedge in all knowledge 
which is worth the name. 

The more he got to know the girl the 
more he appreciated her cheerful spirits and 
ever- varying disposition ; full of light and 
shade, serious and playful by turns, she was 
a constant study to him. During the whole 
period of their acquaintance he had never 
touched a billiard ball, and avoided the haunts 
where before most of his evenings were spent. 

In Lena's company he found out that, 
despite his University training, he had a 
great deal of the savage in his nature, for 
which grave professors in caps and gowns 
provided no specific. His affections were un*- 
controlled, he had imbibed a taste for gamb- 
ling, and his general conduct was under no 
special restraiuts. An object strong enough 
to hold him fast had lately presented itself, 
and the nameless graces which this young girl 
possessed, held hitn bound to her side with 
invisible chains. Judge then how sharp 

VOL. I. P 
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the pang he experienced at this temporary 
separation. 

Lena was to remain away for a fortnight. 
Three days of it had already expired; it 
seemed an age to him. One night, not know- 
ing what to do with himself, he dropped into 
an old haunt where play was going on. He 
was chaffed and welcomed by his old com- 
panions, and astounded by the zest with 
which he enjoyed the game. 

At this time the trees were covered with 
leaves, the flowers radiant in beauty, the cool, 
fresh air of summer was stealing in on the 
hot city. Fred strolled moodily through the 
Park next day, reproaching himself for last 
night's work, not so much for the loss his 
purse sustained, as for the fall in character 
of which he was conscious. As he passed one 
of the seats he thought he recognised some- 
one he knew, but so involved was his mind 
in the meshes of other things that he kept on 
walking for some time without turning his 
head. Suddenly he retraced his steps ; when 
he came to the place where he thought he 
had seen the person who attracted his atten- 
tion he found the seat was empty. Turning on 
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Ilis heel he walked towards the gate. Here he 
encountered Elston who arrived at the same 
place by another avenue. 

" So Lena is away in the North/' said 
that gentleman carelessly, touching on a 
theme he knew would interest the student. 
'' Tou must miss her society ? " 

" Very much," said Fred, brightening up 
at the mention of her name, and glad to 
change the subject of his thoughts. 

For some time past their acquaintance 
had cooled. Outwardly they were as good 
friends as ever, but when thrown together with 
no others present they seemed to have little 
to say to each other ; a feeling of constraint 
was experienced which caused both to avoid 
these junctures. 

" Shall we take a turn back ? " 

Ormsby complied in silence; Elston led 
the way along the same path, passing the 
seat he had seen occupied a few minutes 
before. 

"Did I pass you by a moment ago?" 
.asked Fred, remembering the occurrence. 

" Possibly ; I was sitting somewhere here." 

A discussion on books followed, Fred 
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complainiDg bitterly of the dry reports and 
uninteresting facts on which he was engaged^ 

"An excellent plan to overcome th& 
difficulty you mention would be to skim the 
cream of your subjects, put it into your note- 
book, and then make the Park your study 
two or three hours every day ; look about 
you, talk to someone, and allow yourself 
frequent interruptions. While letting the 
thoughts ipto your mind by this means you 
will secure both health and knowledge. You 
can discontinue the practice if it does no& 
suit you. I found it efEective.*' 

While Elston was giving this advice he 
threw searching looks on each side, as if in 
quest of someone. 

"TU certainly give the plan a trial; I 
happen to have a good many notes by me 
already," said Fred, interested. 

** Do ; I hope it may be of service to you." 
Then consulting his watch, " I must say good* 
bye as I have an engagement." 

Elston had no sooner left than he might 
have been seen hurrying along over the path 
just traversed till the trees hid him from 
view. 
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Next day Fred put in praotioe the advice 
he had received. Having reached the Park he 
sought out the most secluded part, as far 
away from the nursery maids and perambu- 
lators as he could find. Then he pored over 
his notes assiduously. After two hours* 
profitable work he began to get tired and 
sleepy. To counteract this somnolence he 
got up and wandered to a more populous 
place, and watched the other fragments of 
humanity who resorted thither. 

He sat down on a bench near a Spaniard 
who laboriously worked at a dictionary in 
order to procure a knowledge of the tongue 
Bpoken about him, pausing every now and 
then to catch the sound of the English 
spoken by some children at play. Fred 
pulled his hat over his eyes and listened to 
the soft breeze whispering among the leaves 
overhead in all the luxury of emotion ; the 
warm sunlight was shed on the grass, the 
flowers, and the busy children standing 
round the fountain. For some time he re-' 
mained in that position; at last the light 
step and the rustling of a woman's dress 
•caught his attention. A lady had taken a 
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seat beside him on the bench, and proceeded 
to occupy herself with a book she held in her 
hand. He started when she accosted him 
by asking him if he could lend her a pencil. 

" I see you have been reading," she said, 
glancing at the short, stout note-book on his 
knee. " I hope I have not disturbed your 
meditations? " 

She spoke in a clear, musical voice with a 
marked distinctness in the articulation. 

** On the contrary your interruption is a 
pleasure," he replied, glad to have someone 
to talk to. " Shall I point the pencil ? " 

She thanked him in a quiet, well-bred 
manner, and then proceeded to score some 
passages in the work she was reading. 

During the time he had leisure to watch 
her unobserved. She was exceedingly well 
proportioned, a brunette, with dark hair and 
eyes. 

"You are literary I see? " 

"Hardly so," she replied with perfect 
self-possession. " I am fond of books. Can 
you not guess my profession ? " 

"I have not the faintest idea,^ he said 
after a minute's reflection, surveying her 
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attentively, " One thing I must say, you 
speak English with an exceedingly pure 
accent." 

" It would be strange if I didn't," she 
said with a smile of great sweetness, " You 
think I am a foreigner ? " 

"I was almost sure of it," he answered, 
somewhat puzzled from the contrast between 
the olive complexion and English accent. 

"What country do you suppose I came 
from ? " she asked with some curiosity. 

" At haphazard, I should say Spain," and 
here he involuntarily glanced at the man with 
the dictionary on the other side. 

Her eyes followed his glance, and a warm 
flush mounted to her brow. 

"I hope I have not offended you," he 
said, noticing the change, and then he added^ 
" I hear that the Spanish women are some of 
the handsomest in the world." 

She smiled. 

" I was afraid our friend opposite suggested 
the comparison," she said, appeased by this 
last comment. 

" No, no, I don't know what put it into 
my head, certainly not that scarecrow. I 
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never saw a Spanish woman in my life ; for 
my part I am satisfied with those I find in my 
own country.'* 

** I .think you may be,'* she said, quietly 
closing her book. " I really don't know why 
people take me to be foreign, I am some- 
times inclined to resent it, but I have so 
many greater trials to fight that I have not 
time to do it. I am a mixture of English 
and Irish ; that does not constitute me an 
alien?" 

" Certainly not ; you seem to have caught 
the best of both countries," he replied, still 
apprehensive, of having touched on an objec- 
tionable subject. 

" Why do you think so ? " she said, look- 
ing at him with her full back eyes which 
were not without a gleam of mischief ia 
them. 

^^ There is a certain alertness about the 
Irish, and a composure about the English^ 
which if fused together, would constitute, in 
my opinion, the perfection of beauty " — 

He stopped, afraid to finish lest she would 
charge him with flattery, but his manner and 
look conveyed that the union of these 
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qualities were to be found in her. This half- 
finished speech she took with perfect gravity 
and a slight inclination of the head, as if she 
accepted the compliment, including the uti- 
expressed portion of it. 

" You are a man of reflection I see." 

" And a barrister by profession, though as 
yet I can hardly claim the honour," he said 
with superfluous honesty. 

" Oh I " she exclaimed with a start, " I 
didn't think that." 

" What did you think about me? " he asked, 
wishing to continue the conversation. 

. She looked at him for a moment and then 
the corners of her mouth twitched slightly, 
as if she was endeavouring to conceal a 
laugh. 

" I should like to hear ? " 

" Do you want a candid reply or a com- 
pliment? " she asked, now almost seriously. 

" The first of course." 

" Well, I never gave you a thought," and 
then she burst into a hearty laugh at his dis- 
<joncerted face. The laugh was infectious, he 
joined in it himself, and thus quite contra- 
•dicted the imputation of being a snob. 
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" Pray excuse my rudeness.* ' 

" No, it was my stupidity which furnished 
you with the handle. I don't know what 
you think of me now, but I hope you won't 
mind my saying that your laugh contains 
more music than an orchestra." 

" Heaping coals of fire on my head/' 

" I hope not." 

" That was really the prettiest compli- 
ment ever paid me." 

** I should imagine you hear a good many 
flattering speeches." 

" Not at all, I appreciate them the more 
from their scarcity. In reality I am the most 
friendless of women," she said with some 
Badness as she rose from the seat ; ** but I 
must go," and she gave him her hand. 

He held it for a moment while he asked 
whether he should have the pleasure of 
seeing her again. 

" Oh, yes, I come here every day for an? 
hour or two," she answered. 

" About the same time ? " he inquired. 

•* Yes ; sometimes later. Adieu." 

Her movements were graceful and easy* 
He looked after her till she disappeared 
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behind the trees, carrying her book and 
train in one hand with all the majesty of a 
queen. . 

A nursery maid, rolling a perambulator, 
quickly usurped her place. Fred rose in 
disgust, passed the Spaniard, who was still 
perusing his dictionary, and left the Park. 



CHAPTER XV- 



OLABA HABTMAN. 



The visit to the Park had now a positiTS 
interest for Fred, and he looked forward to 
meeting his new acquaintance with uncon- 
cealed pleasure. It was not that he had 
fallen in love with her ; her graceful appear- 
ance pleased him, and her frankness of speech 
made her an agreeable companion. 

Women seldom do justice to the complexity 
of a man's nature, which craves variety to a 
degree which baffles his own comprehension ; 
they condemn conduct of this kind as repre- 
hensible, which in itself is harmless ; for a man 
may love a woman with all his heart and not 
remain blind to the talents and gifts of other 
women with whom he may be brought into 
contact. A woman may do the same, but 
the risk is greater. 

" I am really pleased to see you,*' he said, 
making room for her beside him. He had 
been seated on a low bench beneath overhang- 
ing trees watching her approach, and taking a 
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keen delight in the glances she threw on 
each side in quest of him. 

" I have been quite depressed all day/* she 
said with a sigh. 

. " T am sorry to hear it," he said with 
sympathy in his look. He did not like to ask 
her to explain what it was that depressed her, 
lest she might think it an intrusion ; but hi& 
looks told her. 

"Yes, my friend, I believe you; a man 
can give honest sympathy, I doubt if a woman 
can," she said wistfully and sadly. 

** Has one of your own sex been persecut- 
ing you ? " he asked. 

" No, no, we will not speak on that theme ; 
most women are grumblers, I want to prove 
myself the exception,'* she said cheerfully* 
« Come, how many times have I met you ? " 

" This is the sixth." 

" And yet it seems as if we had known 
each other for years and not for days," she 
said with a smile. 

" There is one thing which would draw 
us closer together," he said awkwardly, " if 
I may be allowed to mention it." 

" What ? '' she asked eagerly. 
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"My name is Fred, yours Clara ; why should 
we not use them P Our acquaintance has been 
irregular. Will this make it more so ? '* 

" By all means, Fred," she replied with a 
laugh. ** I am tired of the world's opinions. 
I have less fear of Mrs. Grundy than you, 
for my life is an exceptional one. Now I 
am letting you know my real self." 

" Thanks, Clara ; but wby won't you let 
me see you beyond the Park gates ? " 

'^ Because I am another person there ; an 
actress has often two names, one her real 
one, the other her professional one, and 
whether on the stage or off, every one has 
two lives, the real and the conventional. I 
am giving you the real now ; if you persist 
in knowing me outside you get the con- 
ventional. I warn you it will dispel the 
illusion." 

" I suppose I must be satisfied." 

" Now you are reasonable." 

" There is no harm, I hope, in asking how 
you came to read so much, for up to the 
present we have talked of nothing but books ?'* 

" That is connected with my early life, 
which was a sad one ; some day I may tell it 
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jou, but not now, for if I did I should run 
away to cry/' and her lips trembled. 

" Then don't tell," he ^aid, noticing this 
change come over her. 

"Oh, I don't mind," she cried, with the 
variableness and inconsistency of a woman» 
^*you shall hear it. I was educated in a 
French convent ; I never knew what it was to 
have a home, but the nuns were very kind to 
me, I don't remember my mother, I was 
brought up by servants in a large desolate 
house near the sea, but I left it when very 
young. An old priest, who was a great 
reader, went over the classics with me in the 
best translations, and I read most of Shakes- 
peare in German. It has been a very strange 
life from the beginning till now, and I fancy 
the end will be tragic. I felt always lonely ; 
poetic notions are bad for girls, it makes 
them restless. I want to be great, the stage 
is the only sphere open to me. I thought at 
one time of becoming a singer but my voice 
is not strong enough." 

**Are you getting nearer your ideal?" 
asked Fred with interest. This was the first 
he had heard of her strange history. 
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" Far from it. I can hardly get an engage* 
ment in any decent theatre in town though L 
have some good friends/* 

" This does not dishearten you ? " 

" Oh, yes ; at times I feel very discouraged 
and wish I was dead. Will you be surprised 
if I tell you that I attempted suicide once ? '* 

Fred started. 

" You didn't ? " 

" Yes, 'tis too true.*' 

** What induced you ? " 

" Oh ! trouble of course ; it was want^ 
pure want, loss of everything; but I must 
not talk of it." 

He remained silent, her words made him 
sad ; one so young tired of life, because want- 
ing the means of existence ! 

** By the way, have you ever been in love ?^ 
Of course you have. What a question to 
ask a man ! Well, what I mean is, do you 
know the pain of feeling that your confidence 
has been misplaced ? " 

" No, thank Grod," was his fervent reply. 

"In that case you can't understand the 
feeling which prompts a woman who has^ 
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given up everything for the man she loves to 
commit suicide ?. " 

** It must be insanity.*' 

'* I think not, at least there was not a bit 
of insanity in my mind. I simply did not 
see that I had anything to live for, no friend, 
no object, a weary, darksome existence 
standing before me like a long, dusky road. 
I felt I had not the courage to tread it, but 
I had the courage to take the plunge." 

" Tou did jump in then ? " he said, with a 
heightened colour on his cheeks. 

"Yes; I don't remember much after. 
Somebody pulled me out. When I recovered 
my senses I was not thankful for my deliver- 
ance ; but soon after a friend appeared and 
gave me hope. Now I have taken a new 
lease of life." 

"But had you no terror, no fright of the 
something after death ? '' he asked. 

" None whatsoever; the priest I read with, 
and the books we studied taught me to 
doubt the existence of a future life. He did 
not say so in words, but all his actions con- 
veyed to my mind— -which was rather quick 

VOL. !•. Q 
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— that a doubt existed. I could not find 
any certainty in Shakespeare, in Goethe, in 
any of the great minds of the past, and I 
could not accept minor authorities, so I have 
given up faith and consequently have no 
fear." 

Fred shuddered at these words, coming 
from one so young, but he could not at the 
time try to dispel from her mind the errone- 
ous impressions which had crept there. A 
firm conviction had seized him that the subtle 
poison of the false priest had been too power- 
ful — that it had spread itself through her 
system, and to eradicate it would require a 
long and a patient effort. 

It would have been strange if Ormsby 
could have regarded his new acquaintance 
otherwise than with interest; the new 
element of sadness to, which she introduced 
him awakened his pity so much that he found 
her conversations coming in between him 
and his studies, and cropping up at frequent 
intervals in his mind. Still he longed for 
Lena's return, and coq^oled himself by writ- 
ing her long letters. Did he mention in any 
of them the name of Clara Hartman P No, 
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it was not expedient ; it would keep till she 
returned, and then he would tell her all ; on 
second thoughts why should he refer to it. 
Clara's freedom of manner, which he pro- 
fessed to admire, was not what he would 
like to see in the girl who had won his heart. 
He liked the charming freshness and inno- 
cence of the girl who had never seen the rough 
side of life, and with God's help never should; 
still he had both admiration and sympathy 
for the poor outlaw who was bravely and 
coolly struggUng against the sharp paving 
stones which Fortune mercilessly flung at 
her head. But poor Fred did not think that 
he was steering a course which required a 
firm hand at the helm, and inflexible caution 
to guard against the troubles that awaited 
him in the future. 

It is a jolting process to carry the reader 
from one place to another in rapid succession, 
but it is just what life is doing with all of us. 
Attention is asked for another person and 
another scene. This time it is not in the 
Park with its cool breeze and leafy shade. 
It is in Mrs. Nugent's pretty drawing-room 
in Bayswater. Elston is standing with his 
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hands behind his back surveying two pictures 
on the wall by way of passing the time, not 
through any special love of art, though that 
gentleman included a knowledge of painting' 
among his accomplishments. Mrs. Nugent 
often kept visitors an unconscionably long 
time before she made her appearance, but 
when she appeared she was always resplen- 
dent. 

"That is a sketch of Port Louis," she 
said behind his back. She had entered the 
room so noiselessly that he did not perceive 
her presence. 

" What is the subject ? *' he asked, point- 
ing to its companion. 

" That's the Government House. Many 
a pleasant evening have I spent there. One 
is intended to give a view of the place at 
sunrise, the other at sunset. They are both 
very true," she said with a sigh. 

" I have entirely forgotten my geography,*^ 
he said turning round. " Pray to what part 
of the world do you refer ? '* 

" The Mauritius,*' she replied. " I thought 
you knew I had spent some years there." 
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. ** That was when your husband was alive ; 
you very seldom refer to that time." 

" Very good reason too. He was a bad 
man, and I must say I have never regretted 
his death; but don't let us speak of that* 
How are your affairs going on ? " 

" Nothing could be better." 

" I am glad to hear it." 

" Your plan was excellent ; I must thank 
you for it again and again." 

" Time enough when we have succeeded,** 
she answered. 

"Yes; there is more to do; I want to 
prepare you for a visit shortly," he said with 
a meaning smile. " It w.ould be better if 
she got her instructions from you.*' 

** Perhaps so. Can you depend on her?'* 

"Well, I think so." 
• " You ought to be sure of that.^* 

" Who can be sure of a woman ? ** he said 
with contempt. 

Mrs. Nugent laughed. 

" Hardly polite after what I am doing for 
you. But let it pass. Anything else P '* 

" No, nothing more.'* 
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" In that case I must dismiss you now, for 
I am going into town," and she gave him her 
hand. 

He accepted his dismissal. In their secret 
hearts neither liked the other; they were 
necessary to one another, and they knew it. 

Mrs. Nugent, however, did not go to town 
that day, for hardly had Blston left the door 
when a cab drove up, and somebody wrapped 
up in a heavy ulster entered the house. All 
this was noticed by Elston to his great be- 
wilderment. 

Mrs. Nugent was surprised when Varley 
stood before her, for his visit was quite unex- 
pected. 

" I called to know how far you have suc- 
ceeded in furthering my plans," he demanded 
in a hollow voice. 

" You look ill," she said, approaching 
him. 

He waved her off. 

" I feel ill ; I ought not to have left my 
bedi but I would come. This will be my last 
visit. I know you are glad, and wish ma 
gone ; but I have taken care that my plans 
shall be carried out after my death. The law 
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of England enables a dead man to speak from 
his coffin," he said, taking a bundle of papers 
from his pocket, ** There is something here 
that I want to show you; sit there, you 
must see it. No, not this. This is to go 
to Mr. Cavendish; it contains the Fort Louis 
News ; " and he gave a chuckle and a mali* 
oious grin which made the widow turn pale. 

" Do you want to break your word ? " she 
asked, compressing her lips. 

" Just have patience ; it is in case your 
plan fails," he said. 

*• But if I can't help it, much as I may 
do to prevent its occurrence, am I to be 
punished ? " 

^* All the same to me if you can't manage 
it," he said remorselessly. 

There was murder in the look she turned 
on him ; passing her hand over her forehead 
she tried to command herself. 

" Look here, I want you to read with your 
own eyes ; see, I have put this codicil to my 
will, leaving you £3,000 if the young mau 
reaches his thirtieth year without being 
married. What do you say to that? I 
have given full instructions how everything 
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is to be carried out. In this letter you will 
find the banker's address ; you see I am 
generous both to you and him. Now tell me 
what you have done," he said, replacing the 
documents in his pocket, and wiping the 
perspiration from his clammy forehead. 

" Won't you let me ofEer you a glass of 
wine ? '' she asked, touched with his look of 
suffering. She was a woman, and her feeling 
of tenderness was roused, though she would 
have poisoned him a moment before without 
compunction. 

" No, Maria. Let me hear what you have 
done, and then I'll rid you of my presence/* 

She complied without further delay. When 
she had finished he sat for a minute in pro- 
found reflection. Then he rose from his seat, 
remarking in a feeble voice, " I shall never live 
to see it." 

He went to the door without another word. 
She did not offer to accompany him, but sat 
watching his movements till he had left the 
room ; she listened till she heard the wheels 
of the cab turn from the door, and then 
sunk into a chair and covered her face with 
her hands. 
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As lie drove out of the Square, another 
*cab followed him till he was deposited at his 
own door. Elston, for it was he, entered in 
his note book the number of the house and 
the name of the Square. For some minutes 
he lingered about the place, turning over in 
his mind how he might find out the name. 
The frank falsetto of the milkman's cry caught 
his ear. 

" Who lives in number forty-three ? " he 
masked the man. 

" Dunno," was the laconic reply, and off 
he went, giving vent to an unmeaning shriek 
to herald his approach. Elston entered a 
public-house, and from a Directory he found 
that a Mr. Varley occupied the house, and 
must be the gentleman he had followed. He 
.gave a malicious laugh as he thought, " Per- 
haps my charming widow, I may find you out 
at last." 

The next day he was alone with Mr. Caven- 
dish in the dining-room. It was a lovely 
evening ; the windows were open ; both 
gentlemen sat over their wine, more silent 
than usual. Mr. Cavendish seemed ill at 
^ase ; something was weighing on his mind. 
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Elston perceived this, but was unable to gaeas 
its import. 

"Have you seen Mrs. Nugent lately?'*" 
asked bis host, fiUing his own glass and 
passing the decanter towards his guest. 

" Yes, I was in with her the day before^ 
yesterday. I had a small commission to* 
execute for her." 

Elston's sallow cheeks grew a shade paler 
as he said this, a nameless fear crept over 
him, strengthened by the evident embar- 
rassment of his host. Could she have 
divulged his secret? No, that would be 
preposterous ; she was herself too heavily 
involved in it. 

** Did she say anything about me ? " asked 
Miles nervously, with averted face. 

** I don't remember that your name was 
mentioned,'* answered Elston more bewil- 
dered than ever. There was evidently ncy 
suspicion of him, for Miles hardly looked 
towards him while making those enquiries. 
The reply apparently gave relief, for sooa 
after he changed the subject. 

" Have you been thinking of my pro- 
posal?" 
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" About going abroad ? " 

** Yes ; the post need not be filled up for 
some time yet. It is a very good opening." 

Blston yawned. 

**I was thinking of something else/* he said^ 
not noticing the question. 

« What is that ? " 

" Do you know that your precious son-in- 
law-to-be is consoling himself in his lady's 
absence with another ? a very fine girl, too. 
Perhaps you know her, though I never saw 
her here." 

A dark shade came over the countenance 
of Mr. Cavendish as he listened to these 
words. He only muttered, " Take care, Dick ; 
take care." 

"Well, that's just what I am doing. I 
never had much confidence in him, but what 
I say is true. I can't give you proofs now^ 
I may be able to do so; but you must 
allow that a man who is engaged to one 
woman should not be seen every evening 
walking with another.'* 

" Do you say Ormsby is doing this ? " en- 
quired Miles with a terrible calmness. 

They have < been seen several times^ 
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together. Somebody has asked me Tfho 
she is, and whether he has broken off 
his engagement with your daughter. I did 
not know what to say." 

" Well, the next time you are asked, say it 
is false. I never saw a young man so de* 
voted to a girl. It was only last night he was 
Bitting with her mother. He did not cease 
speaking of her the whole time, and wishing 
for her return. Don't mind this gossip." 

" Had you not better ask him about it ? '* 

" Certainly not ; suspicion is not part of 
my nature. Besides, I should not like to 
insult the young man." 
" " I can't help watching over Lena's interest 
and feeling jealous for her happiness, if I 
may not be allowed to feel anything else/* 
said the young man with averted face and a 
slight tremour in his voice, which did not 
escape the ear of his friend. 

^^ Dick, be a man ; neither Fred nor heoB 
will thank you for this." 

" I know it ; have I not concealed from 
both what I have endured ? " 

** Yes, you have acted bravely ; but why 
not think of something else." 
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" No, I'll have an eye on him, and see that 
her confidence, rash as it is, shall not be^. 
abused. You can't prevent me from doings 
that. It is a small return for all the kind- 
ness you have shown both father and son^ 
I resign the place of lover but take that of 
brother." 

" It is unnecessary, I assure you." 

Elston shook his head. 

" Well, *pon my conscience, I never thought 
you would let this matter affect you so ; a 
man of your cool temperament, too ! 'Tis the^ 
strangest thing I ever heard. When I 
married I had not half that strong feeling 
you exhibit, but" — he paused and added 
hastily, "men differ." 

" I believe you are the most unsuspecting, 
generous-hearted man living," said Elston 
soothingly ; " and I, on the contrary, the 
most suspicious of men where the interests of 
my friends are concerned." 

There was a frankness in this avowal which 
disarmed all resentment on the part of his 
host, and smoothed the way for further in- 
sinuations. Elston frequently abused himself 
to get out of a difficulty, particularly when 
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the censure might properly come from 
another quarter. It was his plan to take the 
initiative, and by this method he raised himself 
higher in the estimation of his friends, instead 
of losing the good opinion which he other- 
wise might have forfeited. 

" Depend upon it your suspicions are with- 
out foundation. The lady you saw him with 
may be an old acquaintance," said Miles, fully 
assured of the kindly feeUng which prompted 
this distrust. 

« I doubt it." 

" Get your mind quit of this affair, Dick ; 
I know what is passing in your heart." 



CHAPTER XVL 



A FALSE FBIEND. 



Mrs. Nugent was about to pay a visit ; judg- 
ing from the care with which she arrayed 
herself, it was one of some importance. She 
lingered some time over her toilet, frequently 
consulting the glass and giving little hasty 
touches when all was complete, in an absent, 
preoccupied manner. 

An hour after this she was seated by Mrs. 
Cavendish's couch, overflowing with solici- 
tous anxiety on the invalid's behalf, and 
bubbling over with little innocent sentiments 
of child-like simplicity. 

" The dear girl. How I miss her ; I know 
what a treasure she is; how do you exist 
without her ? I wonder you can let her re- 
main away so long ; dear, dearl what patience 
you exhibit," and she went on with a series 
of exclamations and enquiries, so strangely 
mixed up together, that any reply was 
hopeless. 
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" A little change will do her good," said' 
Mrs. Cavendish quietly, when the widow had 
well-nigh exhausted her sympathy in little 
jets of praise and condolence. 

" What a saint you are to be sure. If I 
had a daughter like Lena I could hardly bear 
her out of my sight ; I know I am foolish^ 
but I really can't help it. And this engage- 
ment on her hands too, which her father is 
so anxious about, and her friends as well.'* 
The widow here produced a small scrap of 
lace, absurdly called a handkerchief, and 
touched her eyes in turn, bending her head 
from side to side as she repeated this per- 
formance. 

** We have no cause for anxiety about our 
child's engagement; it has our approval, 
and her future is in His hands Who orders 
all things for the best," said the invalid^ 
slightly moved by the expression of anxiety 
thrown out by her visitor. 

" You look at everything from such a high 
point of view, dear. You know we can't all 
share your placid hopefulness ; I know it is 
our own faulty but we can't help it, really we 
can't," and the widow uttered those words in 
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a regretful tone, fixing her liquid eyes on the 
i^n face beside her. 

" May I ask who the * we ' includes ? My 
husband and I are preUy well agreed on this 
matter." 

" Dear, dear, what consequences my im- 
pulsiveness involves me in. Did I say we ? '* 
she said, stopping abruptly. 

** What consequences ? " asked Mrs* 
Cavendish seriously. 

" Oh I I know I am only making matters 
wx)rse. Pray don't ask me, it is only the 
fear of a foolish woman." 

** You are certainly adding to my anxiety. 
Do, my friend, tell me what your apprehen* 
sions are? Dont forget you are speak- 
ing to a poor invalid, whose principal oc- 
cupation on this oouch is that of thinking," 
and one white, thin hand was extended with 
this entreaty ; both hand and voice pleaded 
for a reply. 

" I see I have foolishly excited your fears^ 
which I did not intend to do," said the 
visitor, without a pang of compunction, or 
the slightest thought of regret for the pain 
she contemplated giving. 

VOL. I. B 
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Then dismiss them," was the quiet reply. 
When I spoke of anxiety about Lena's 
engagement, I meant to say that Mr. Caven- 
dish and myself do not share your perfect 
confidence in Mr. Ormsby. We hope for the 
best, and as far as we have seen of the young 
man, he is to be liked ; but you know, dear, 
what a treasure that sweet girl is, and how 
naturally apprehensive her friends are of her 
future happiness, and how anxious they are 
about those to whom it is entrusted ; you, 
living so completely shut out from the world 
with your pure thoughts, in this quiet seclu- 
sion cannot guess at the worldliness of the 
times, and the dangers that surround young 
people. I hope you understand me, dear,'* 
said Mrs. Nugent, stooping down and caress- 
ing the hand extended to her, which now 
remained as cold as ice in hers. 

"Am I to understand that my husband 
has talked to you on this matter ? " asked 
the invalid, while a sharp pang smote her 
heart ; there was no change in her face and 
her voice sounded as quiet and calm as 
usual. 

" Has he not told you ? Perhaps he didn't 
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like to trouble you. Oh, dear! I hope I 
liave done nothing wrong ! '* she exclaimed 
with emotion, seeing a look of pain pass over 
the invalid's face. If this was intended to 
•exasperate and elicit some expression of dis* 
approval she was doomed to disappointment, 
for Mrs. Cavendish made no direct reply to 
the appeal. 

** Have you heard anything unfavourable 
about Mr. Ormsby?" asked the invalid 
quietly. 

" Well, nothing directly." 

Mrs. Cavendish made no further reference 
to the subject, but closed her eyes. Shortly 
after the servant approached with her medi- 
cine, interrupting any further conversation. 

Mrs. Nugent took her departure amidst a 
torrent of effusive sentiment thrown out by 
herself to cover her retreat; she was scarcely 
satisfied with her work, and owing to the 
persistent silence failed to ascertain the exact 
estate of the invalid's mind. If needs be, she 
was prepared to finish the work at another 
time, still she knew she had broken ground, 
by exciting suspicions. She was content to 
leave the rest to time. 
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It was only by the exercise of the greatest 
self-bontrol that Mrs. Cavendish had refrained 
from asking further questions, for she sus- 
pected that this was what the other sought. 
The humiliation of asking another woman 
about her husband's thoughts was a degrada- 
tion to which she was unequal ; it was 
enough to know that thoughts and anxieties 
did etadst which she was not asked to share. 
Then ' she reflected whether the isolation of 
her life had not gone far in bringing about 
this state which was revealed to her ; the 
thought was agony, for she felt there was 
some room for the suspicion. The scenes of 
her early life with its sharp struggles, rose 
before her, the drudgery of teaching, the 
well-bred indifference of the families she 
resided with, the lonely hours in the school- 
room, almost within earshot of pleasant voices 
in the drawing-room, which were nothing 
to her ; then the desolate voyage to India^ 
brightened only by the memory of that one 
atft-of kindness at her old friend's house. She 
could not recall her impressions of Mr. 
Cavendish that night, she had hardly thought 
of him, but his going to see her off, and 
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forethought for her on the voyage, brought 
out all her heart in gratitude. Then the 
memory of her marriage, without any of that 
ceremony which is so dear to a woman's heart ; 
the sense of restf ulness which followed oblite^ 
rating all former anxiety, and only marred by 
the loneliness which crept into her heart from 
the sense of an inner life unshared; then 
the sympathy of books, broken by the joy 
of motherhood, which opened a new door 
into life. Her mind refused to travel any 
further than this; tears rolled down her 
cheeks, wild, maddening thoughts flashed 
through her brain; a numbing coldness 
seemed to catch hold of her heart, while hear 
ears strained to catch a distant sound that; 
came through the stillness of her room, and 
mingled with her thoughts. There are stranga 
night sounds which nothing can explain ; 
she thought she heard a distant ramble of 
some heasry object approaching with slow 
but measured pace ; it brought a foreboding 
of trouble, then it stopped suddenly, and all 
was still. The silence was even more un- 
bearable; again the solemn noise came to 
hcTi this time she started up isk alarm ; on 
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looking at her watch she found that she had 
slept for some time ; as it was near morning 
she did not wish to ring for the servant, but 
lay back again with that patience which 
resignation and long illness had taught 
her. 

The scene shifts to another place. It is 
twelve o'clock in the day. Mr. Cavendish is 
seated before his office table ; the Times is 
lying on a chair beside him ; a pile of letters 
are before him, on the margins of some he is 
making some pencil marks, others are thrown 
carelessly into the basket beside him, others 
again are placed under a weight at his right 
hand. Someone has come in, Miles glances 
from his letters. 

" That you, Dick ? Take a chair, I shall 
be ready for you in a moment." For a 
minute or two the sorting goes on, Elston 
becomes impatient. 

"*Can you come out for a minute ? " 

** Yes, I am at your service now/* said 
Miles, laying down the last letter and re» 
moving his glasses as he pushed back his 
chair. 

" Well, young man, you don*t often find 
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your way here. Have you anything to tell 
me?'* 

" I want you to take your hat and come 
out with me, I won't keep you long/* said 
Elston eagerly. 

" What about ? *' 

** I'll tell you as we go along." 

The merchant, without another word, took 
Hs hat and gloves, and Elston led the way 
into the street. As they got into Oheapside 
he said — 

" Do you remember my telling you of some 
suspicions I entertained of Ormsby's faithful* 
ness ? " 

" I have not forgotten it," was the reply. 

"Well, then, I want you to judge for 
yourself." 

Mr. Cavendish stopped short. There was 
some hesitation in his look. His companioa 
saw it. 

" You must not be alarmed, I only want 
you to witness something that is going oii 
which has excited my suspicions." 

" Don't beat about the bush, man, come ta 
the point at once. What is it you have to 
say ? " 
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"Nothing; I only ask you to keep your 
eyes on the opposite side of the street. Dou*t 
you see anyone you know ? '' 

Miles stared about him. 

" Dick, once more I say^ take care what 
you are doing. I don't understand secrecy, 
and I won't go any further.'' 

At that moment he caught sight of 
Ormsby looking into a shop window; his 
back was towards him. There was the usual 
hurrying, bustling crowd surging towards 
St. Paul's Churchyard. He saw Ormsby 
walk to the corner and look earnestly down ; 
this was repeated several times. There could 
be no doubt that he was looking for some- 
one. Elston took the old man's arm and 
led him into a passage from which they could 
see without being seen. There was no further 
Becessity for trying to detain him ; hardly a 
moment had elapsed when a young woman 
issued from a house, came down the steps, 
looked round her. Ormsby approached, she 
took his arm, and both hurried on towards 
the place where the two were standing. She 
kept talking and looking round; Miles 
thought she observed him. He was about 
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to issue forth when Elston drew him back. 
He did not let him stir until they saw them 
both pass to the other side and disappear 
^own Wood Street. 

" They are going to the Railway Station. 
Let us make sure of it," said Elston, hailing 
a cab. 

In a few minutes they were put down at 
Moorgate Street Station. They had barely 
time to get into the refreshment room when 
the two arrived arm in arm in deep and 
earnest conversation. 

" You stay here for a moment," said BIston, 
following them into the Station. 

Miles stood bewildered. In a minute 
Elston returned; there was a smile on his face. 

"I guessed as much," he said partly to 
himself. 

" Guessed what?" asked Cavendish eagerly, 
Isfeginning to feel awake. For some time he 
bad been too stunned to speak.. 

** That they were going to the Park." 

" How did you find out ? " 

"They took tickets for Portland Road, 
"which is the nearest station* Just what 
I thought they would do." 
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•* So this is the way he is acting," said 
Miles in a suppressed tone, strong emotion 
expressed in his face. 

" What do you intend to do?" asked Elston,. 
seeing that he had gained his point. 

" What do I intend to do ? " said Miles, 
repeating the question. " Til do what any^ 
man would do — what any father should do 
— confront him with the fact and break off 
the engagement." 

"Stop, it is my part now to suggest 
caution. You must not do anything hastily 
—remember we have nothing positive." 

"What, do you think making appoint- 
ments with a woman, waiting for her in the 
street, taking her arm, seeing her off by 
train, and all in the middle of the day — do 
you call that nothing positive ? " 

" Yes ; all that I grant you has raised my 
suspicions, but we must be just, this may^ 
admit of explanation. Let me watch patiently^ 
and see how far it has gone. Then you can 
act as promptly as you like." 

" ril act immediately, this day ; the detec- 
tive line is not my way," said Miles witb 
some warmth. 
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Els ton's face coloured ; it was an aspersion 
on himself. He drew back in silence. 

"I did not mean any offence, Blston. 
Don't think it ; but I must take my own way 
now that I see how he is acting. Good God^ 
man, I can't pick my words when my child's 
happiness is at stake," 

" Certainly you are free to act as you think 
fit, but you are not free to select epithets of 
contempt for the man who opened your eyes 
to the disgrace which may be wrought 
against you. Would you ever have known it 
without me ? " 

" No, nor ever would have dreamt that it 
could occur," replied Miles, too much carried 
away by his emotion to perceive the taunt 
which he had flung at his companion. 

** In that case there is something due ta 



me." 



" I am thinking of what is due to myself," 
said Miles, not heeding those words, and dis- 
playing a touch of selfish vulgarity which 
commercial prosperity had hidden but not 
eradicated. For some minutes he kept 
muttering to himself in an under tone. 
Elston had not prepared for this outbreak ; 
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it was his object to calm Mr. Cavendish down 
a little^ and to fall out with him did not coma 
at all into his scheme of actioui so whatever 
his feeling of pain at the rudeness of the 
speech applied to him, he was compelled to 
suppress all signs of it. In reality he did not 
object to be considered a detective in the 
business, but he wanted a show of gratitude 
for the service he had rendered, and to which 
<]!avendish seemed oblivious. 

To get at the secret of this unfortunate 
meeting which caused such misapprehension 
one must follow Ormsby. That morning, at 
ten o'clock, he left his chambers — ^it will be 
remembered that his usual plan was to go 
into the library to read till luncheon time, 
and after that to saunter into the Park, note- 
book in hand. This morning, whether it was 
the soft charms of summer which tempted 
him from the dusty bookshelves, or a certain 
unexplained weariness which sometimes at- 
tacks the student in the most unaccountable 
manner, whatever it was, he drifted towards 
the Park gates, with a positive disinclination 
for study, and a strong feeling for idleness 
which had in it the nature of an appetite. 
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He had hardly gone a hundred yards 
beneath the fine row of trees, with their 
i leafy branches like green flames rising to- 

wards the pure open sky, when he beheld 
approaching him, with light, elastic step,. 
I the lissome figure of Clara Hartman, hold- 

ing her train and purse in one hand, and 
her parasol in the other ; it made his heart 
leap. 

"Do you know 1 was just thinking of 
you," he said, after the usual greeting, as he 
turned to walk by her side. 

" Was it a pleasant recollection ? ** sho 
inquired brightly. " I'll tell you why I ask 
presently." 

^* I can't exactly define it," he went on, 
" I was not able to read, so I came here, and 
I had a vague impression that I might meet 
you, and now that I have done so the sensa- 
tion is decidedly pleasant. It seems that 
there is something in the air which makes 
work revolting and conversation with a sym- 
pathetic companion the only thing desirable,*' 
he answered, the pleased expression on his 
countenance bearing testimony to the truth 
of his words. 
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"Dear me, how often I have felt like 
that," she said frankly. She was intently 
listening to his words, and not thinking of 
what she was going to say herself ; what she 
said flowed easily and naturally, and Fred 
felt this was indeed conversation. " When I 
see others busy and active I have thought what 
a gulf lay between men and them. Now I 
am pleased to know that others have felt the 
same, and still I don't know that I am so 
pleased after all. It makes me less original 
and more commonplace, and you know there 
is not a woman living who would like to be 
considered commonplace." 

There was a certain simplicity and variable- 
ness in her manner and tone as she said this, 
which had in it a subtle attraction about as 
difficult to analyse as a perfume; but the 
sigh and the regret which ran through it 
touched him like a minor chord ; beauty and 
helplessness made a mute appeal to his sense 
of masculine protectiveness. If his heart had 
not been already disposed of, he could have 
then and there taken her in his arms, and 
kissing her, given her the assurance of a life 
of devotion. As it was, he said instead — 
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"Whatever you are, you will never be 
considered commonplace. But you have not 
told me the reason for your inquiry ? " 

"Well, I was thinking of you too/' 

" Were you really ? ** 

"Yes ; but the sensation was not pleasant.'* 

She stopped. He broke in — 

" How so ? " 

"You know what dreams are, and how 
often the most important portions are for- 
gotten, vivid as they are. Well, mine was 
distinct enough, but when I woke this 
morning I knew something would happen." 

" You have met me here ; then your dream 
has come true ? *' 

" No, not that. There was a sensation of 
pain, misery, separation. I don't know 
what ; I am sure something unpleasant will 
happen." 

" Oh, nonsense ; I didn't think you were 
superstitious," he said, laughing. 

" I'll allow that I am a little supersti- 
tious, but let us talk of something else. 
Oh, I forgot, I have some news to tell you," 
she exclaimed, with an instantaneous return 
of brightness. 
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" Something pleasant I hope," 

"I don't know yet/' she said, pulling a 
letter out of her pocket. " This is a note I 
got last night from a gentleman in the City 
who is getting up some private theatricals. 
He wants one or two professionals. A friend 
has recommended me, so he asks me to call 
and see him.'* 

^•Today?'* 

** Yes, to-day. I was going to the Station 
when I met you. I have no time to lose.** 

" Could he not have settled this by letter ? *•" 
asked Fred in a disappointed tone. 

" Yes, but I suppose he wants to see me 
to arrange the parts, and probably to hear 
me recite." 

She did not look on this ordeal as a 
humiliation ; on the contrary, her manner 
was gay and assured. 

Ormsby bit his lip ; he could not object^ 
but he felt annoyed. 

** This, then, is a trial interview ? " 

" Quite so ; but I have no doubt of my 
getting the post ; it will be a few pounds in 
my pocket, and that is something." 

For' the first time the young man felt dis* 
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appointed. The commercial side of her 
character, and the absence of all nervous- 
ness, made him feel that this woman was a 
long way removed from him. However, he 
said nothing. She saw that something in 
her words or manner had wounded him. 

" I am going to relax my rule," she said 
with a smile. 

** How so ? " he asked carelessly. 

"I'll give someone permission to accom- 
pany me to-day if that * someone ' would care 
to come." 

" Thanks ! " he said, but his face did not 
brighten. 

" Don*t come if you dislike it ; I shall not 
be long away." 

" Oh, yes, I shall go with pleasure," he 
Raid conventionally, not dreaming what trou- 
ble this would bring upon him. 

They were silent till they reached the 
station. He purchased two tickets and 
handed her into the carriage. For the first 
time he thought how imprudent it was to be 
seen travelling with a lady on these free and 
easy terms. This thought threw a chill over 
his reflections, and made him involuntarily 
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look round to see if there was anyone who 
might recognise him ; Olara was so occupied 
with her own thoughts that she did not seem 
to notice him, and the noise and bustle 
around them made a silence a necessity. 

After leaving the station they turned their 
steps towards the Bank ; on reaching Cheap- 
side she stopped at a chemist's shop. 

" I have not been well lately, I am taking 
medicine. I am afraid I have not enough 
money about me," she said with a little hesi- 
tation. Fred produced his purse and told her 
to take what she required. 

" Is this too much ? " she said, holding 
up a sovereign. 

" Not at all ; take more if you want it.'* 

** This is quite enough. You are sure it 
won't inconvenience you ? " She seemed to 
linger before going in. 

** Not in the least," he insisted. 

" A sovereign is a great deal to me now, 
though at one time I did not think much 
of it." 

** Pray go and make your purchase and let 
us hurry out of this," he said impatiently, 
restoring the purse to his pocket. 
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She remained but a short time inside. 

" I know how impatient you men are," she 
said as she returned, " so I told him to send 
it as I could not wait." 

" Quite right. Now where do you go next?'* 
he asked. 

" To St. Paul's Churchyard. You must 
wait for me. I can't be as expeditious this; 
time ; but I will be as quick as I can," and 
she nodded to him as she left. 

" It would be better if you did not accom- 
pany me to the door," she said, seeing him 
still at her side. He thought it would have 
been better if he had not come at all, but he 
kept this to himself. 

It was a full hour before she rejoined him. 
His patience was well-nigh worn out, and the 
opportunity for reflection had made him see 
the imprudence of his conduct. When for the 
first time she put her arm in his, were it not 
for his sense of politeness, he would have 
shaken her off ; never did he feel more em- 
barrassed. 

On arriving at Portland Road she ex- 
pressed herself faint. He could hardly do 
less than offer her some refreshment. To 
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Hs astonisliment she accepted it withoat anjr 
hesitation. 

The luncheon passed off drearily. The 
conversation hung fire, she seemed de- 
pressed, and he fought manfully with a 
vague sense of uneasiness. 

" The disenchantment has come I think/*' 
fihe said with a sad smile. " I am sorry 
I took you outside the Park ; do you remem- 
ber I told you that I showed you my real 
self then, but that when you saw me outside 
you would become disillusionized? I was- 
right you see. No, you can't hide it from* 
me. If I had known it would have been so- 
instantaneous, I really would not have per- 
mitted it. Gto ; I assure you whatever you 
may think now or hereafter, I am sorry." 

He tried to disclaim the charge, but the 
effort was too weak. 

" You have not told me whether you have 
got this appointment," he said, with ani 
effort. 

" Tou did not inquire," she answered re- 
proachfully. " Tou were so ashamed to be- 
seen walking with the poor actress that you 
forgot to ask," 
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His face grew scarlet, for she had in- 
tuitively read his thoughts. 

** This is not kind of you," he replied, jxot 
contradicting her words but appealing t^Q 
her tenderness. There was a look of posi- 
tive pain in his face which did not escape 
her. 

*• Well, well, let us part friends ; it would 
l)e useless to think we could go on much 
longer without some difference. Then 
I'll say no more about it. I got the appoiufr- 
ment ; if I said job it would be more suit- 
able, but I see I am disgusting you," she 
fiaid with a hard laugh. "One thing more, 
I have a five-pound note for dress and ex- 
penses ; now I call that liberal, but that is 
not what I wanted to say, but this — if you 
have the change I'll give you the sovereign 
you lent me.'' 

" Are you in such a hurry to get clear of 
that trifling obligation ? " he asked, greatly 
distressed at her words. 

"Well, to be candid, I have never ex- 
hibited an indecent haste in discharging 
obligations of the kind. Indeed, I seldom 
^et the chance, so few trust me. But in 
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your case I thought it might restore confi- 
dence.** She said this with contempt; his 
fear of public opinion had deeply incensed 
her, her outlawed life smote her with a sense 
of hardness, and she persisted in lacerating 
his mind and her own with these bitter 
remarks. 

" In that case I prefer the debt to remain 
unpaid. I trust you, and feel deep regret if 
anything in my manner has wounded your 
feelings," he said, holding out his hand. 

" Well, remember, I offered you the money,'* 
she replied as they parted. 

The sun was shining brightly, the birds 
were twittering among the leaves, the day 
still continued beautiful as he walked home ; 
there was hardly any difference except that 
of time and increased heat, but in himself 
what a change ! A plunge from the tropics 
to the poles could not have been greater; 
never did he feel so tired and weary as he 
now felt on reaching his chambers. 

For some time he remained with his head 
resting on his hands ; recalling the events 
of the day, which promised so much and 
yielded so little. A thundering knock at the 
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door roused him to his senses, and a terrible 
sinking of the heart made his cheeks turn 
deadly pale as he saw Miles Cavendish enter 
the room with an expression on his face that 
he had never seen there before. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A STOEMY INTERVIEW. 

Won't you be seated ? " asked Fred politely, 
offering a chair and feeling that somethings 
serious was impending. 

" What I have to say can be said stand- 
ing," was the cold reply. 

Ormsby made no further remark but 
waited in silence, grasping the back of his 
chair in terrible suspense. 

" I have a question to ask, my right for 
doing so I think you will not question,'* 
said Miles, feeling his passion too strong for 
utterance. 

" I am impatient to hear it,'* said the young 
man with rising colour. 

" Who is the lady you are constantly in 
company with since my daughter left home ? 
Answer me directly." 

Fred felt the blood deserting his cheeks 
and sinking back into his heart; he had 
anticipated something of the kind, but the 
peremptory and sudden manner in which 
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it was put quite unnerved him; his eyes 
fell. 

The pause which followed was appalling ; 
T3oth men stood silently opposed to each 

other. 

" Are my worst fears, then, realised?" said 
•Cavendish in a choking voice. 

" What were they ? " asked Ormsby me- 
^chanically in an absent tone. 

" What 1 " exclaimed the old man, roused 
to anger, "you ask that when unable to 
answer my question ? " 

" I could not answer it." 

" You can't tell me with whom you have 
been walking ; is that what you mean ? " 

" I know little about her except that she is 
a stranger to me. I have met her by accident 
in the Park, and have conversed with her 
several times ; but more than that I cannot 
tell. Why should this excite your anger ? " 

"IsthataU?" 

" That's all," was the reply, while his 
pale cheeks seemed to belie his statement. 

** Do you tell me to my face, that is all that 
has taken place between you ? " asked Caven- 
dish, his anger evidently increasing, while his 
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countenance betrayed a doubt of every 
syllable that was spoken. 

" Why do you doubt me ? '* said the young 
man in an aggrieved tone. 

" Because I have the evidence of my senses 
to the contrary." 

" You call me a liar, then," said Ormsby, 
his face lighting as if touched with fire. 
" Much as I owe you, beware of the course 
you have taken." 

" Do you deny that this very day you 
walked with this woman through the City, 
and waited in the street till she joined 
you ? " 

** I deny nothing ; I admit the acquaintance 
but persist in the innocence of the relationship 
between us, and that on my solemn word 
of honour. Is my assurance sufficient?**" 
he answered in as calm a voice as he could 
command, the consciousness that his conduct 
was open to a sinister interpretation giving a 
certain humility to his tone. Never did he 
feel more humiliated than he did at this 
moment, the more so that he knew he was 
innocent. 

This denial staggered Cavendish, strong 
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as he felt the case, yet he was far from being 
convinced. The other perceived that hia 
words were not without effect, and followed 
them with an inquiry which did not improve 
his position. 

" May I ask how long I have been under 
supervision, and to whom am I indebted for 
exciting your suspicions ? " 

Cavendish evaded this query, but the cool 
politeness of the request nettled him ; it was 
so provokingly reasonable and perplexingly 
difficult to answer that he halted for a 
moment. 

" I decline to answer your question, sir ; 
but as the father of the woman you are 
engaged to, I feel justified in making those- 
enquiries on her behalf." 

" I do not deny your right. If any other 
man had adopted the same tone do you think 
I would have received it in the same spirit ? 
I, on the contrary, have replied to your ques* 
tions. I think you are incapable of taking 
advantage of your position by making it a 
pretext for a cowardly assault on my char- 
acter. I insist on your revealing the culprit." 

"Cowardly assault, insist," repeated Caven* 
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dish, unable to control his passion. " Is 
this the language you apply to me ? " He 
stopped breathless. 

" I regret to say you have left me no other. 
Say who has maligned me and I shall with- 
draw the words," said Fred with perfect 
coolness. 

" I tell you my own eyes are witnesses of 
your infidelity. Would any woman who was 
not a relation, or a sweetheart, or something 
worse, keep a young man waiting for her in 
the street, then take his arm and walk off 
with him through the back streets of a city 
in open daylight ? Do you think I don't 
know what young men are, and what inter- 
pretation to place on such conduct. If you 
hope to brazen the affair out by cool 
audacity. Miles Cavendish is not the man to 
Buffer it. I tell you, from this day forth 
you are not to enter my bouse, or hold 
any further correspondence with my innocent 
child. I shall lose no time in communicating 
with her." 

" For God's sake do nothing of the kind/' 
^sped Ormsby, springing towards him with 
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terror-stricken face. ** Don't blight the happi- 
ness of two lives by a blind prejudice." 

*^Vre]\idice ^prejudicey^ repeated the enraged 
father. " Is that what you call it ? Perhapa 
if you were married to-morrow you would 
keep this creature to be the bane and misery 
of my poor child's life. Don't tell me that 
this is not an every day occurrence, shameful 
as it is. But I tell you, Mr. Ormsby, it won't 
do for me"— 

" Sir, I must interrupt your unjust sus- 
picions when they allude to others," broke 
in Ormsby impatiently. " The lady you 
allude to is innocent of the charge you have 
rashly made against her ; you forget in your 
anxiety to protect your daughter's happiness, 
that you have libelled the character of another 
woman. I pass by the insults you have flung 
at me, but I'll not listen, or be a party to the 
calumny you have incautiously heaped upon 
another who is as innocent as your own 
daughter. Sir, I must beg of you to remem- 
ber that you are under my roof, and ask you 
to consider that the language you have used 
is unbecoming a gentleman." 

" So you stand up for her ; want to defend 
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her. This is more than I expected. Heavens 
what an escape I have had I " he muttered in 
broken sentences, his excited look and glar- 
ing eyes adding a terrible meaning to each 
word. How lifeless a glow of passion seems 
when transferred to paper — without the looks 
and tones which make up its intensity. 
Fred tried to calm him, but as is the case 
with all habitually quiet people when the 
fitorm of passion is once aroused, there is no 
quelling the elements. The young man was 
equally conscious that his own words had 
not been wisely selected. Under the circum- 
fitances this was not to be wondered at, seeing 
how little prepared he was for ihe fiery 
attack. 

As the old man rushed out of the room, 
blinded with passion and totally incapable of 
listening to reason, Fred flung himself into a 
seat and bitterly cursed the day he first laid 
eyes on Clara Hartman. The dread of losing 
Lena came up before him with a terrible 
sense of punishment which made the large 
drops of perspiration hang on his forehead. 
Would she be cruel enough to believe him 
faithless at the very time he was pouring out 
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his soul to her in his letters, and after all 
that had taken place between them ? How 
would she view her father's suspicions, and 
what would Mrs. Cavendish think of him ? 
These questions smote his brain and caused 
his heart to beat wildly. He felt as if he 
were inwardly on fire. It had been a terrible 
trial to restrain his temper while under ex- 
amination, but now that the restraint was 
removed the torment was more unbearable ; 
for hours he kept pacing the room in great 
distress. At last, unable to stand it any 
longer, he took his hat and rushed down- 
stairs into the court. How cool the fresh 
night air touched his burning forehead as 
he plunged down Arundel Street to the 
Embankment. It was about half-past two 
in the morning, he met no one but a police- 
man feeling gently with his hand the fasten- 
ings of the doors, and suddenly starting at 
the apparition of the young maa who rushed 
past him. 

When Cavendish left the chambers of 
the unhappy student it was with mingled 
feelings of indignation and irritation; he 
was indignant with the coolness of the young 
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man, and irritated with himself for not feeling' 
more certain of the other's guilt. The truth 
is his cool and persistent denial of the charge 
staggered him, still all the facts of the case- 
pointed to his guilt. It was not likely in 
any case that he would make an open con- 
fession, but there was just a shadow of 
doubt whether he was guilty or not. All 
these impressions combined to make Caven- 
dish more indignant than ever and less 
inclined to take a lenient view of the case. 
He was now balancing in his mind what 
further steps he should take. Could he 
break the matter to his wife ? Impossible I 
The state of her health prevented him from 
shocking her with this sudden information ; 
he knew, too, that her feeling of regard 
for the young man would blind her 
judgment. His passion had spent itself; the 
cool night air brought with it less fever and 
more uncertainty. " If I could see Blston," 
he thought, stopping for a moment unde- 
cided. He looked at his watch, it wanted £u 
quarter to ten. 

" Yes, I have time enough,'* he said aloud ; 
hailing a cab he gave his orders, and threw 
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himself back on the seat with a sense of re- 
lief ; it was as if he had removed the burthen 
off his own shoulders after coming to this reso- 
lution ; from that moment this trouble was 
suspended, and Ormsby's delinquencies sud- 
denly dropped out of his thoughts, and others 
came and took their place. Were they 
pleasurable ?' Hardly so ; for his face was 
flushed and all his actions indecisive. 

"Is your mistress in?" he asked the 
servant, as she opened the door. 

"I expect her every minute, sir/' was 
the reply. 

" Show me into the drawing-room and I'll 
wait for her," he said impatiently. " What 
could keep her out," he thought wonderingly 
as he sat down, while the servant lit the gas 
and glanced nervously at the visitor. 

" I hope the mistress is not ill, sir. I mean 
that she has got no sudden attack ? " said the 
servant, her curiosity aroused. 

" No, Mary, she is in her usual health, not 
better or worse, thank you. I did not know 
your face in the dark," he said apologeti- 
cally. 

" I am glad to hear that, sir." 

VOL. I. T 
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" Have you heard anything of the tailor 
lately ? Mrs. Nugent told me of your dis- 
appointment. I am glad you had the good 
sense to come back to her." 

" The villain was married to another 
woman all the time he was keeping com- 
pany with me. I forgive hini, but if I 
knew where his wife was I'd walk to the end 
of the earth to tell her," said Mary, with an 
inflection in her voice which scarcely cor- 
responded with her words of forgiveness. 

" That was very bad of him, Mary," ho 
replied, a cold shudder running through his 
frame. 

" The man who would do such a thing can 
never have a day's luck. That I am certain 
of," she said, lingering in the room with her 
hand on the door. 

" But how would it serve your purpose to 
go and tell his wife, it would make her un- 
happy without benefiting yourself," he 
inquired curiously ; this form of revenge in 
a woman's mind suddenly interested him. 

" Ah, sir, a man never knows a woman 
thoroughly, least of all a good man like your- 
self who loves his wife." 
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Perhaps so, Mary ; we sometimes don*t 
know ourselves," he said reflectively. 

" I don't know about that, sir, but I know 
if you make a woman jealous of her husband 
he may say good-bye to happiness for ever 
after." 

By this time the wheels of a cab were 
heard approaching the door ; it made Miles 
start to his feet, his face was as pale as death, 
he caught the reflection of it in the large 
glass over the chimney piece. Next minute 
Mrs. Nugent entered the room. 

Without expressing any surprise she made 
him take a seat. 

" Not one word will I hear from you till 
you take some refreshment," she said, opening 
a liqueur case which stood on the side table. 
" You will find brandy and other spirits in 
this," she said, unlocking the cabinet. " Help 
yourself while I remove my bonnet and 
gloves." 

Miles filled himself a glass of brandy as 
she left the room. In a moment his nerves 
had regained their strength, and he was him- 
self again. No surprise had been shown or 
awkward questions asked. Her ready tact in 
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leaving the room gave him time to recover 
himself. When she returned he was quite 
prepared to meet her and seek the counsel 
he knew she would be ready to give. The 
light step with the soft rustle of the dress 
along the stairs warned him of her approach ; 
but a new surprise awaited him. Mrs. 
Nugent entered the room after removing 
her cloak, and revealed herself in all 
the splendour of evening costume. She 
walked towards him and sat on a low seat 
beside him, laying both hands on his ; never 
had he seen her looking so well. She wore a 
low necked dress, her round arms and splendid 
shoulders glittered with jewellery, and a 
conscious colour touched her cheeks. She 
felt him starts when she laid her hands on his ; 
her dark eyes were bent on him with an ex- 
pression of yearning and solicitude. What 
need to say anything further? Cavendish 
was a man ; her mature charms, strengthened 
and aided by the sympathy so apparent in her 
eyes and gesture, made him forget everything. 
All thought of Ormsby was forgotten. What 
he did say, was very irrelevant to the purpose 
which had brought him there that night. It 
might have been very well kept for daylight. 
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" Maria, how lovely you look to-night," he 
said in a low voice. 

The colour mounted to her brow. He 
thought he had given ofEence. 

" Forgive me, if I have forgotten myself," 
he said passionately, while her eyes lowered 
beneath his ardent gaze. 

She pressed her lips to the hand which she 
held in hers, and then rose and sat on a 
chair before him. He remained speechless. 

" Tell me what trouble has come to 
you," she said, rousing him from his trance 
of admiration. For a moment he seemed 
not to have heard her, a struggle was going 
on in his mind. Eventually he over- 
came it, his pallor returned, and he looked 
away from her with a feeling of confusion. 

" You know my best sympathy and 
warmest regards are yours," she said 
anxiously. She did not know what was going 
on in his mind, but she doubted his discretion 
and wished to assure him of her confidence. 

" I know it, I know it," he replied, feeling a 
difficulty in withdrawing himself from certain 
mad thoughts which ran like liquid fire 
through his brain. 

" I don't want to hurry you," she said, " but 
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it is late, and no matter what our real feelings 
may be, we must not forget appearances." 

" Thank you, Maria, I will now " — he 
stopped again in uncertainty. 

" Gratify my curiosity," she suggested, 
opening a path out of the diflBculty. A 
woman^s weapons of defence if not strong, 
are powerful, principally from the skill with 
which she wields them. A good swordsman 
may parry the blow of a bludgeon with a 
light walking cane. 

After this Miles related the particulars of 
Ormsby's perfidy as if the case was an estab- 
lished fact, and then the conversation which 
had passed between them. She listened 
patiently till he had done, interrupting him 
only with a question now and then to elicit 
some particular which had escaped her. He 
paused, his eyes fixed on her. 

"What do you think of it?" he asked 
at last, impatient for her reply. He had 
reliance on her judgment, and her very 
silence strengthened that opinion and made 
him long more anxiously for her words. 

" I must think over it," she replied quietly. 
" It is too serious a matter to pronounce 
upon at once," and she lifted one round hand 
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to her lips, resting her elbow on the disen- 
gaged palm, in an attitude of reflection. 

" Do you think he is guilty ? " he asked 
with a feeling of lingering uncertainty. By 
this time he was beginning to hope that he was 
mistaken. 

" I have no doubt of it," she replied with 
firmness. " What we must find out is par- 
ticulars of the woman who accompanied him. 
You are sure you asked him who she was ? " 

" Yes, he admitted knowing her, but denied 
all knowledge of whom or what she was. Stop, 
I think all he said was that she was innocent. 
I don't think he admitted anything else ; my 
memory is confused." 

^* Have you told your wife about it ? " she 
asked suddenly looking up. 

" No," he replied, " I have not returned to 
the house since I left his chambers. I am 
afraid to tell her, the shock would be too 
great; yet how am I to conceal it ?" he asked, 
a little bewildered. 

" Better keep silence for a little while, it 
will give us time," she said after a moment's 
thought. 

" But Lena will be home in a few days, and 
I thought of writing to her." 
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" Defer writing till we know more ; I must 
think it all over." 

" When shall I know your decision ? " he 
asked, looking at her trustfully. 

" Call to-morrow. I should like to see 
Mr. Elston; perhaps you would not mind 
writing and telling him to call here, he may 
be able to add something further. At any 
rate, take no steps to break off the match till 
we are better informed." 

Miles thanked her, and promised to comply 
with the request. 

** You don't know how relieved I feel now 
I have told you," he said, holding her hand 
before he withdrew. She made no reply, but 
returned his gaze. 

" If I could deal with the other as I can 
with him all would be well," she said aloud, 
as soon as Miles had left the room, " but as 
yet I have no cause to be dissatisfied." 

She stopped for a minute or two looking 
at herself in the mirror, smiling and nodding 
pleasantly. The occupation was evidently 
not uninteresting. Is there any reflection 
more gratifying to a woman than that of 
herself ? Perhaps. 

END OF VOL. I. 




